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U.S.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS: 

CONFLICT,  COOPERATION,  AND  ATTRIBUTE  DISTANCES* 


ABSTRACT 


The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  is  considered  in  terms  of 
six  hypotheses  based  on  (1)  the  linkage  "pre-theory"  of  James  Rosenau,  (2) 
the  social  status  theory  of  Johan  Galtung,  (3)  the  distonce  theory  of 
Quincy  Uright,  (4)  the  power  transition  theory  of  A.  F.  K.  Organski,  (5) 
the  integration-regional  findings  of  Bruce  Russett,  and  (6)  propositions 
about  geographic  distance. 

These  hypotheses  are  linked  together  by  the  notion  of  a  distance 
vector.  Interpreted  in  terras  of  the  constructs  of  "attribute  space,"  "be¬ 
havior  space,"  and  "dyads,"  and  developed  within  a  geometric  framework 
called  field  theory. 

To  test  this  field  theory  and  hypotheses  subsumed  by  it,  data  on 
nineteen  foreign  relations  and  actions  of  the  U.S.,  ranging  from  tourists 
and  treaties  to  negative  communications  and  sanctions,  toward  81  object 
nations  were  correlated  (using  canonical  analysis)  with  the  distances 
between  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  on  economic  development,  size  or  power 
bases,  political  orientation,  soclo-cultural  dimensions,  and  geographic 
distance. 

The  general  results  support  the  "pre-theory"  of  Rosenau,  the  status 
theory  of  Galtung,  anu  an  emphasis  on  homogeneity  in  integration  theory. 

This  suggests  that  these  theories  can  be  synthesized  in  a  larger  framework 
such  as  field  theory. 

The  specific  results  are: 

(1)  U.S.  behavior  toward  other  nationo  consist  of  six  independent 
patterns:  Western-European  Cooperation,  Anglo-American  Cooperation,  Aid, 

Cold  War  behavior.  Deterrence,  and  Negative  Sanctions} 

(2)  joint  Western-European  Cooperation  (such  as  treaties,  siilltary 
aid,  students,  and  conferences)  and  Deterrent  action  of  the  U.S.  toward 
another  nation  are  a  function  of  the  power  parity  of  the  object  nation 
(with  a  multiple  correlation  of  .94); 

(3)  the  Western-European  Cooncrative  behavior  relative  to  deterrent 
behaviof  of  the  U.S.  toward  another  nation  is  dependent  on  the  similarity 

in  political  orientation  of  the  two  and  the  degree  to  which  the  other  nation 
has  a  Catholic  culture  (with  a  multiple  correlation  of  .76); 

(4)  differences  in  economic  development,  site  (or  power  bases),  and 
political  orientation  from  the  object  nation  jointly  explain  about  twenty- 
seven  percent  of  the  variation  in  U.S.  dyadic  behavior; 

(5)  overall  U.S.  differences  on  attributes  from  the  object  nation 
explain  about  forty-seven  percent  of  the  variation  in  U.S.  behavior. 


*My  thanks  to  Warren  Phillips  for  carefully  reading  and  consenting  on  a 
previous  draft  of  this  paper. 
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U.S.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS: 

CONFLICT,  COOPERATION,  AIT)  ATTRIBUTE  DISTANCES* 


In  any  one  day,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  consist 
of  a  multitude  of  distinct  actions.  Some  of  them  are  consciously  a  part  of 
the  government’s  foreign  policy,  such  as  warning  the  Soviet  Union  on  her 
overt  military  involvement  In  the  Middle  East  prior  to  publicly  announced 
discussions  with  Israel's  foreign  minister  on  the  Israeli  request  for  U.S. 
jet  fighters.  Other  actions  are  separate  from  immediate  foreign  policy 
considerations  and  distinct  from  each  other,  such  as  a  shipment  of  American 
automobiles  to  Denmark  and  twenty-five  American  students  entering  India  for 
a  year  of  foreign  study.  And  still  other  actions  are  of  such  importance  and 
consequence  as  to  immediately  affect  cost  U.S.  international  relations, 
such  as  the  sudden  American  attack  on  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  sanc¬ 
tuaries  in  Cambodia. 

Obviously,  the  international  relations  of  any  one  country,  especially 
one  as  economically  developed  and  powerful  as  the  U.S.,*  will  be  diverse  and 
multidimensional.  How  are  we  to  cake  sense  out  of  all  these  actions,  for 
both  the  scholar  and  practitioner  of  international  relations? 

Traditionally,  the  scholar  refines  a  conceptual  framework  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  which  places  these  actions  in  relation  to  each  other, 
orders  then  in  a  cause-effect  hierarchy,  and  weights  then  in  their  prominence 
for  practicing  and  understanding  international  politics. 

*  In  a  factor  analysis  of  ninety-four  actions  of  eighty-two  nations 
(Ructscl,  1966),  the  voluca  of  participation  in  the  international  system 
was  the  largest  dimension  found;  in  a  separate  analysis  (Lumel,  forth¬ 
coming),  it  was  shown  that  this  volute  could  accounted  for  Ly  the 
level  of  economic  development  end  power  beses  (defense  budget,  site  of  the 
military,  population,  national  income,  energy  production,  etc.)  of  a  nation. 


He  divides  a  nation's  actions  into  public  and  private  actions,  relates 

them  to  immediate,  short  and  long  run  foreign  policy  goals,  imbues  those 

actions  with  consequences  for  the  power  and  national  Interest  of  a  nation, 
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and  categorizes  them  into  causes,  effects,  conditions,  or  processes.  The 
practitioner,  less  self-consciously  theoretical  and  abstract,  generally 
deals  with  international  relations  on  a  day  by  day  basis,  responding  to 
actions  of  other  nations  when  necessary  to  satisfy  bureaucratic  and 
political  demands,  innovating  and  initiating  actions  to  meet  contingencies, 
and  restraining  or  channeling  other  actions  as  events  require. 

The  conceptual  world  of  the  practitioner  consists  of  individuals— 
decision  makers,  elites,  and  lnflucntlals.  The  structure  of  a  nation,  in 
its  economic  development,  political  system,  culture,  end  history  are  givens. 
International  law  and  organizations,  the  number  and  variety  of  nations  and 
their  geographic  separation,  and  the  configuration  of  power  end  alliances, 
are  the  context  within  which  human  beings  barter,  exchange,  fight,  nego¬ 
tiate,  and  cooperate.  If  the  practitioner,  as  he  does  often,  says  that  the 
U.S.  has  done  such,  or  that  the  U.S.  deslrea  ...  ,  he  knows  this  is  a  seman¬ 
tic  convenience— sn  accepted  and  understood  reification— and  in  effect  he 
means  that  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  has  influenced  President  Nixon  to  eay  ...  , 
or  thnt  Secretary  Rogers  initiated  those  dlplonatlc  novas  to  placate  Senator 
Pullbrlght.  The  practitioner's  questions  are  generally  not  those  of  the 


^This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  variety  of  frameworks  within  which 
scholars  try  to  give  meaning  enc  understanding  to  International  relations 
are  generally  clear,  comprehensive ,  or  explicit  in  all  their  interrelation¬ 
ships,  Host  scholarly  literature  in  this  field,  especially  those  texts  con¬ 
cerned  with  establishing  cuch  general  frameworks,  are  concerned  more  with 
definitions  than  relationships,  core  with  listiuf  and  describing  "elements" 
than  linking  then  together,  more  with  description  than  explanation,  more 
with  focusing  on  power  and  conflict  than  lnterrelatlnr  the  myriad  ectlvltles 
of  nations,  more  on  nation  aua  nation  than  inter  nation,  and  in  short,  more 
with  taxonomy,  philosophy,  and  contemporary  history  than  scientific  theory, 
explanetlon,  end  empirical  findings. 
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scholar’s.  lie  is  not,  except  in  perhaps  an  intellectual  sense,  concerned 
with  how  the  size  of  nations  affects  their  trade,  or  even  the  relationship 
between  economic  development  and  foreign  conflict  behavior,  lie  would  prefer 
to  know  such  things  as  the  likely  successor  to  Mao  and  his  past  relation¬ 
ships  and  attitudes  toward  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  changes 
he  is  likely  to  make  in  China's  foreign  behavior. 

In  short,  the  practitioner  conceptualizes  and  understands  the  diverse 

international  relations  at  the  individual  level— as  the  dally  interaction 

of  human  beings.  Scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  often  are  Interested  In  the 

theoretical  understanding  of  such  actions  at  the  e^r.regato  level.  They 

wish  to  theorize  about  these  actions  in  the  aggregate  and  relate  them  to 

the  practitioners1  givens.  They  wish  to  isolate  the  forces  and  indicators, 

to  delineate  the  patterns  and  trends  In  aggragate  actions,  and  to  stipulate 

3 

or  discover  the  social  and  political  laws  of  intarnatlcnal  relations. 


3 

Caltung  and  tugs  (1965)  present  a  relevant  dlacusaion  of  diplomatic 
styles.  They  consider  the  traditional  diplomatic  style  to  be  individually 
oriented,  with  a  recant  and  growing  structurally-oriented  attitude  contend¬ 
ing  for  prominence.  Caltung  sad  Ruga  liken  the  structural  orientation  to 
the  perspective  of  social  scluMlsts  and  see  the  growth  of  this  attitude 
in  the  diplomatic  corps  as  partially  a  result  of  greater  training  in  social 
science  areas  and  a  shift  in  the  background  of  the  diplomat,  their  Individual- 
structural  dichotomy  ia  close  to  the  individual-aggregate  levels  I  am  estab¬ 
lishing  here.  When  one  la  at  the  aggregate  level,  he  is  structural,  but 
being  structurally-oriented  does  not  necessarily  r*an  working  at  the  aggreg¬ 
ate  level,  for  the  structure*  of  concern  nay  still  be  uniquely  considered. 

For  example,  hunting  ton's  (1961)  study  of  U.S.  defense  policy  making,  is 
quite  structurally-oriented  in  discussing  political  patterns  and  tin.  relevant 

forces,  but  la  not  a  study  at  the  aggregate  level.  *olicy  and  political  data 
**•  not  aggrogated  and  conpared  and  the  analysis  is  net  presented  In  an  explicit 
comparative  framework.  For  a  definition  of  aggregate  level,  see  footnote  4. 


"  ...  of  all  for**  of  nental  activity,  the  nost  difficult 
to  induce  even  in  the  mind*  of  the  young,  who  nay  be 
preeuned  not  to  have  loet  their  flexibility,  ie  the  art 
of  handling  the  eane  bundle  of  data  aa  before,  but  placing 
then  in  a  new  ay  a  ten  of  relations  with  one  another  by 
giving  than  a  different  franevork,  all  of  which  virtually 
naans  putting  on  a  different  kind  of  thinking-cap  for  the 
nonent.-  (Butterfield,  The  Orltlna  of  Modern  Science,  p.  I) 


Preceding  page  blank 
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At  the  aggregate  level,  however,  many  actions  are  structured;  they 
are  highly  correlated,  ordered,  and  patterned.^  They  seem  to  be  lawful 
and  subject  to  scientific  study  and  prediction.  On  the  whole,  aggregate 
International  relations  appear  more  regular  than  random,  more  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  deterministic  equations  than  probabilistic  statistics. 

This  transformation  in  perspective  which  takes  place  as  one  shifts 
his  vision  from  an  Individual  to  an  aggregate  level  might  be  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  example  from  physics.  Gas  molecules  seem  to  move  in  an 
unordcred,  random  fashion,  ss  capricious  as  human  behavior  in  international 
relations.  At  an  aggregate  level,  however,  the  random  molecular  motions 
arc  patterned,  ordered  in  their  totality,  enabling  us  to  assert  Boyles 
law  that  gas  pressure  on  a  container  times  the  volume  equals  a  constant 
(st  constant  temperature). 

The  shift  in  appearance  of  international  relations  between  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  aggregate  perspectives  causes  difficulty  in  communication.  A 
practitioner  or  scholar  whose  paradigm  is  individual  centered  does  not 
appreciate  nor  understand  the  scholar's  emphasis  on  scientific  theory  and 


What  is  structure  depends  on  our  methods,  our  units  of  analysis, 
and  the  actions  which  are  aggregated.  For  example,  the  number  of  wars  of 
nations  at  one  time  period  nay  have  a  high  correlation  with  the  number  they 
are  Involved  in  during  a  previous  tine  period,  as  found  in  Rummel  (1963, 
Table  2)  for  wars  1955-57  and  wars  1825-1945.  However,  if  one  looks  at  the 
wether  of  wars  of  varying  intensity  in  the  international  system  at  different 
time  points,  then  war  may  be  considered  to  be  a  random  phenomena  described 
by  a  Poisson  distribution  (Richardson,  1960). 

For  the  social  scientist,  no  less  than  the  natural  scientist,  our 
view  of  reality  is  given  us  through  our  instruments— through  our  methods. 
This  is  most  obvious  when  the  same  aggregate  data  will  yield  different  and 
sometimes  contradictory  results,  depending  only  on  slight  changes  in 
technique,  as  for  example,  using  different  commonality  cstlnates  in  common 
factor  analysis  or  different  rotation  criteria.  For  this  reason,  amonp 
others  (Popper,  1965a),  application  of  methods  and  choice  of  units  should 
be  dictated  by  clear  hypotheses  and  theories. 
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laws.  Predict  international  relations?  Absurd.  Who  could  have  predicted 

Sukarno's  erratic  and  highly  personal  actions?  Who  could  have  forecast 

the  rise  of  a  Hitler,  Stalin,  Mao,  or  Castro?  On  the  other  hand,  the 

scholar  summing  across  a  number  of  actions,  standardizing  them,  and  com- 

q 

paring  across  countries  and  years  knows  he  has  strong  relationships. 
lUs  correlations  often  exceed  in  magnitude  those  of  the  other  social 
sciences  and  leads  him  to  be  impatient  with  the  belief  in  the  unpredict¬ 
ability  of  human  behavior. 

Certainly,  both  the  individual  and  aggregate  perspectives  can  com¬ 
plement  and  supplement  each  other.  Aggregate  level  research  contributes 
an  understanding  and  3  conceptual  framework  of  the  context  within  which 
individual  actions  take  place.  It  can  define  the  direction  of  aggregate 
behavior,  the  range  of  alternative  directions  (alternative  worlds),  and 
the  crucial  variables  (such  as  energy  consumption  or  national  income) 
whose  shift  in  values  might  provide  calmer  waters  for  the  ship  of  state. 

For  the  scholar,  the  practitioner's  world  should  be  the  testing 
ground  of  aggregate  research  and  theory.  While  study  can  proceed  at  the 
aggregate  level,  international  relations,  after  all,  consist  of  the  actions 


^ "To  concentrate  attention  on  matters  we  can  predict  is  to  give  less 
attention  to  matters  we  can  effect."  (Fisher,  1969,  p.  2) 

^"The  political  behaviorists  are  wrong  in  their  belief  that  a  knowledge 
about  political  processes  as  gleaned  from  case  studies  and  refinements  in 
theory  will  enable  us  to  predict  policy  outcomes  (e.g.,  Richard  Snyder's  study 
'The  U.S.  Decision  to  Resist  Aggression  in  Korea.')  The  fallacy  in  their 
position  is  that  it  does  not  take  sufficient  cognizance  of  the  degree  to 
which  decisions  arc  based  on  contingent  factors  that  vary  from  one  case  to 
another.  'Discretion  is  an  ineradicable  element  of  decision-making,  and  the 
limits  set  to  reducing  it  are  narrow.'  '  (Hula,  1959,  p.  158) 

o 

'One  example  of  this  regularity  relevant  to  the  aggregate- individual 
distinction  has  been  reported  by  Russett  (1967,  p.  92)  for  UN  voting.  "On 
these  major  issues  in  the  United  Nations,  the  importance  of  idiosyncratic  and 
role  variables  is  slight— changes  in  the  person  or  even  party  of  the  major 
decision-makers  made  little  difference  in  nations'  alignments." 
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and  problems  of  people.  It  is  at  the  practitioner's  level  that  the  crucial 
tests  of  the  aggregate  perspective  must  be  applied.  For  of  what  use  are 
concepts  of  integration  and  social  distance,  correlations  between  trade  and 
economic  development,  dimensions  of  size  and  foreign  conflict  behavior,  and 
nearly  perfect  multiple  correlations,  if  they  give  no  guidance  to  human 
affairs,  solve  no  problems,  provide  no  solutions? 

This  long  introduction  is  to  set  the  stage  for  the  field  theory  of 
U.S.  conflict  and  cooperation  to  be  presented  and  tested  here.  For  this 
will  use  an  aggregate  level  perspective  with  which  most  will  be  unfamiliar. 
It  will  treat  international  relations  as  a  deterministic  system  and  pose 
within  the  representation  to  be  developed  a  fundamental  proposition  of 
foreign  relations.  As  applied  above,  while  the  discussion  from  this  point 
on  will  develop  an  aggregate  theory,  it  is  recognized  that  an  individual 
world  of  everyday  actions  and  decisions  exists  and  that  ultimately  the 
ability  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  this  world  will  be  the  final  test 
by  fire.** 


Field  theory  is  not  only  unfamiliar,  in  the  sense  that  few  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  but  it  is  also  unfamiliar  in  not  employing  the  usual  sub¬ 
stantive  concepts  or  models  (such  as  game  theory,  probability,  or  calculus). 
It  is  a  geometrically-oriented  theory  with  most  of  the  technical  concepts 
drawn  from  linear  algebra. 

**This  paper  represents  part  of  a  long  range  research  project.  The 
eventual  aim  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  forecas  t  the  areas  and  intensity 
of  conflict  and  cooperation  and  the  nations  involved.  The  "test  by  fire," 
then,  will  be  the  ability  to  make  accurate  forecasts  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  forecasts,  if  correct,  to  practitioners  and  policy  makers  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  If  aggregate  work  in  international  relations  can  be 
likened  to  theoretical  meteorology,  then  as  the  meteorologist  must  use  his 
knowledge  of  gross  weather  patterns  to  say  something  about  rain  or  snow  over 
Detroit,  if  his  theory  and  methodology  are  to  be  tested  in  practice,  then 
those  of  us  at  the  aggregate  level  should  also  eventually  say  something 
specific  about  future — not  past  nor  present — behavior. 


Most  attempts  to  develop  aggregate  theories  of  nations'  actions  have 
worked  at  a  conceptual  level  not  far  removed  from  that  of  diplomats, 
politicians  and  journalists.  Power,  national  interest,  nationalism,  con¬ 
flict,  c^  Ji.  eration,  integration,  international  law,  international  organiz¬ 
ation,  polities,  geographic  distance,  regionalism,  threats,  war,  etc., 
etc.,  are  usually  the  major  ingredients  of  aggregate  theories.  Like 
sociology,  economics  and  psychology,  international  relations  has  been 
gifted  with  men  like  Karl  Deutsch,  Ernest  Haas,  Morton  Kaplan,  Charles 
McClelland,  Lewis  Fry  Richardson,  Bruce  Russctt,  J.  David  Singer,  and 
Ouincy  Uright,  who  with  great  insight  wove  such  concepts  into  theories. 

It  is  to  their  credit  that  their  insights  have  expanded  our  understanding 
and  research  in  international  relations.  It  docs  not  detract  from  their 
contribution  if  we  now  build  on  their  efforts  by  shifting  our  conceptual 

framework  to  a  new  plane  further  removed  from  daily  affairs,  and  one  that 

12 

introduces  constructs  and  imbeds  traditional  concepts  like  power  within 
an  explicit  logical  framework  allowing  deduction  and  falsification  by 
observation. 

Decades  ago,  Arthur  Bentley  (1945)  observed  that  the  study  of 
human  affairs  could  benefit  from  thinking  in  terms  of  a  social  space— 
like  physical  space  with  dimensions,  movements,  locations  and  spatial 


*  "The  passage  to  orderly  knowledge  involved  the  positing  of  con¬ 
structs,  which  arc  the  rational  elements  to  which  data  experience  is  made 
to  correspond.  An  external  object  is  the  simplest  construct  which  wc 
habitually  set  over  against  most  kinds  of  sensory  awareness.  Others 
are  geometric  forms,  numbers,  and  most  of  the  refined  entities  of  modern 
physics.  Invention  of  a  construct  does  not  carry  with  it  the  assurance 
that  the  construct  is  scientifically  acceptable  or  that  it  is  part  of 
reality."  (Margenau,  1950,  pp.  72-73) 
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relationships.  Social  space,  however,  would  define  nan's  social  world 
not  in  terns  of  physical  location,  but  in  terns  of  his  characteristics  and 
behavior.  Others,  such  as  Sorokin  (1943),  have  since  employed  the  concept 
of  social  space.  Tolman  (1951)  has  proposed  a  behavior  snacc  cornrisinp 
individuals,  their  behavior  and  perceptions.  Persona'  theory  of  action 
explicitly  conceives  of  a  social  space,  with  his  pattern  variables  bein'* 
the  dimensions  of  this  b.mce.  Levin  (1964)  has  in  his  field  theory  proposed 
a  life-  space  of  social  behavior— -a  topolopical  space  which  defines  the  con¬ 
text  of  behavior.  And  Dodd  (1947)  hna  built  a  cor.plcx  notation  dcscrlbinp 
’societal  phenomena'  in  a  social  space. 

Influenced  by  the*  theoretical  works  of  the  sociologist  ^arsons  and 
psychologist  Thur stone  (1935),  Ouincy  Vripht  was  the  first  international- 
relations  theorist  to  represent  International  relations  er  a  social  space 
in  Bentley's  sense,  which  Wright  calls  an  analytic  field. 

The  analytic  field  approach  to  the  study  of  international 
relations  ...  irplics  that  each  international  organisation, 
national  government,  association,  irdlvidual  or  other  'ayeU'R 
of  action,'  or  'decision  naker'  stay  he  located  in  a  miltidlrvo- 
elonal  field.  Such  a  field  suiy  be  defined  by  co-ordinates* 
each  of  which  measures  «  political,  e*conoric,  psychological, 
sociological,  ethical,  or  other  continuum  influencing  choices, 
decisions,  and  actions  important  for  intcrnitienal  relations. 

(1955,  p.  543) 


l^Thc  idea  of  space  and  concepts  related  to  it  play  a  lrrgc  role  In 
our  language,  ball  (196),  p.  93)  found  that  twenty  percent  (!)  of  the  words 
Hated  in  the  pocket  Oxford  dictionary  referred  to  spcce.  Given  this  pre- 
porticn,  only  systematic  bias  could  have  held  back  greater  us*,  of  the  idea 
of  space  in  the  social  sciences.  In  international  relations,  1  would  suggest 
this  bias  is  an  individual-ccntore-d,  historical  ever. t-or tented  paradigm . 

It  is  Important  to  point  out,  however,  that  apace  is  not  a  concept 
that  one  cones  to  by  'unbiased"  observation  or  by  ebstrcction.  "’'one  of  ©ur 
sense  Kona,  if  isolated,  could  have  brought  us  to  a  concent  of  ....' 

Ooir.  -ce,  1952,  p.  50)  posit  space’  as  a  construct.  It  is  in  leaf,  in*  - 
tivo  construction  that  he’lps  us  order  observations.  (Harecnau,  1950,  pp.  127- 
128) 
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I'right  vent  on  to  specify  what  these  coordinates  eight  U  mC  to  locate 
nations  in  th*  n  suitin'  spac*  on  the  haoU  of  subjective  estimates.  *t*ch 
of  the  factor  analytic  work  la  international  relational4  at  Wight  suggested 
could  he  dcr.v,4'  ha  a  btta  iapllcltly  filling  in  Wight**  analytic  field  with 
coordinate*  (dlncnslona)  bated  on  aggregate  data.14 

The  representation  of  International  relations  aa  a  aocial  cpsc*.  ia 
powerful.  It  »Mblta  th.  ayatwtwitlaatioo  of  ebecrvatloea,  the  cmlegvat 
of  mathematical  theory  tied  to  neiboet  for  tearing,  end  tK  picturing  of 
the  relatlonahitia  involved.  A  aocial  enact  of  tnurnatioawl  relatione  will 

he  the  firet  aggregate  conatrucj  1  will  u*  In  rcfreOentlnr  C.S.  foreign 

,  IT 
act lone. 

In  developin'"  tfcle  socIaI  apace  notion,  one  vetasocio logical  taatop 
tlon  la  relevant.  Ut  ua  assume  that  In  eaplalnlng  the  behavior  of  not  lent 


Urot  a  bibliography  of  avch  work  ace  hantl  (1910a). 

^  hat  coatlrua  can  note  usefully  ho  employed  oo  co-ordinate  a  for 
defining  thia  analytic  field?  The  prohlon  to  o  Ini  lor  to  that  of  detontln- 
In*  the  fact  or  a  uhleh  account  foe  Mental  performance,  studied  hy  oayc hole- 
flat*.  t.  L.  Srearrton  aaoun «d  a  alnpla  factor,  2.  1.  Thorndike  itnauf  n 
groat  amber  of  Independent  facto  re,  and  l.  L.  Thurston*  devited  rcthoda 
for  datornlnlnr  the  rirlMt  nunhor  of  factors  accessary  to  account  for  the 
rcaulto  of  nurorouo  teats  of  nontal  ability. "f  "right,  195*,  p.  545) 

)*Suroly,  international  relations  ar  any  other  social  behavior  Involves 
the  corplo*  lnteruerhln-  of  a  large  makr  of  voriahlea  in  a  social  situa¬ 
tion.  Vrlfht,  W.vvt,  Just  posits  the  field  (apace)  end  th*  clement* 
within  It*  To  docs  not  Indicate  hew  they  ore  functionally  related.  **TK 
problem  of  combining  factors  ia  nat  outonatlcally  solved  by  forrulotlnp  the 
coehlnatlon  In  terns  of  o  field  theory.  1 «  do  not  obtain  such  a  theory 
merely  rrcognitlnf  a  multiplicity  of  factor*  and  treating  then  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  phase  spree  ....  how  the  factors  carbine  in  their  working  must  still 
bo  specified.""  (Kaplan,  1994,  pp.  M5-4) 

**Thia  is  nat  a  static  apac^,  hut  la  considered  to  bo  rode  up  of 
soclal-tlmc  dlmntlems.  TK  la  considered  relative  fern  the  point  of  view 
»i  the  nation  involved  and  to  be  rultfdlnmtimol*  flr.ee  the  toats  to  bo 
developed  hen.  «tn  for  one  period,  however,  tK  ocelot  tine  aspect  will  be 
Irnsnd.  Cats  collcctlan  lo  now  underway  for  o  anker  of  tine  periods  and 
when  completed  will  eatable  the  social-tire  nature  of  this  space  to  be  node 
espllctt.  TH»%-  Intonated  is  tK  pMlocsrMcai  and  mthcnottcol  aspects 
of  tine  In  thia  context,  too  tunrwl  (I970c)« 


u 


thk  of  rtliUvtf  »?I»m  operate*.  Tlsu  1*.  Ik  winter  and 

ittriihitci  of  nations  «r«  rdilive.  It  it  net  tk  obsolete  eewtf  lc  iwtvl'f 

wnt  nor  peutr  of  «  natloc  which  »k«U  U  taKn  Into  consideration  (not t 

Rttiwi  today  art  eor*  end  pew  rfwl  tStn  any  m  sttla  iv» 

hundred  years  apo),  («f  exastple,  but  fttt  relative  rev.r  ?»V*4*  *ff  so** 

explicit  other  utlM.^  And  tk  action  ef  on*  nation  to  another  should 

ho  considered  In  relation  to  It*  otkr  Ktlcti,  as  veil  at  in  relation  to 

19 

tk  object’*  behavior  and  that  of  all  other  nations.  At  «\  shall  wv, 
tk  notion  of  toclal  space  allows  tk  principal  of  relative  valuta  to  h« 
tlapl;  Incorporated. 

ririt,  contldtr  that  tk  foreign  act  lent  one  attributes  of  the  V.S. 
arr  part  of  the  toclal  tract  of  nations.  Thv  C.S,  then  it  located  in  thlt 
apse*  In  terras  of  Itt  act  leva  to  other  natic*.*  and  its  relative  attribute*. 
Second,  conceptually  ilvlu  the  toclal  tpoce  Into  behavior  and  attribute 


if 

^'ith  regard  to  the  relative  nature  cf  rllltary  fovr,  for  curple, 
Sails  (IW2,  pp.  19-19)  toys  that  "since  the  sixteenth  center*  It  would  he 
hard  to  find  any  y«rlod  ef  fifty  years  at  the  one  af  which  an  *rw,  with 
couterperary  weapons  and  tactics,  -ouM  not  with  •  a«<  have  utterly  detttoyed 
an  airy  with  hose  af  tk  atart  af  the  half-century.  Thlt  It  alrost  equally 
true  of  naval  fleets,  and  ree.ntly  at  least  1*00  true.  tr«  alt  warfare  the 
t  rant  format  lent  which  render  obsolete  ooulwcnt  or-  tactics  talc  place  every 
alK  years  at  the  loosest.' 

There  la  tone  dlsarrecncnt  whether  pau.r  la  a  relation  or  a  property 
ef  on  actor.  1  obviously  define  power  at  *  re latirnchl? ,  aa  haw  tasiwll 
and  foplao  (19)0,  p.  2)),  "fowvr  la  here  defined  relational ly  ....  hasten 
(If)),  pp.  UW),  power  It  a  relational  rfctrenena  “hated  on  the  ability  to 
Influence  I'm  actions  af  otbets1  and  rorpanthou  (19)*,  e.  1*2),  the  flrtt 
error  that  nations  ten  cocmlt  In  evaluation  p«**r  It  to  disregard  the 
rvlatlvlty  of  power  by  erecting  the  power  of  one  particular  nation  Into  an 
absolute.” 

"The  point  of  view  develop.*  here  mi  given  r«ik*atleil  structure 
later  la  slrply  that  tko  hehavicr  of  ere  nation  to  another  tat.ee  slat.  In  a 
content  (or  field)  which  ifdu.ii  tK  actions  en.-  attribute*  of  other  rations. 
Thlt  view  It  close  to  the  "situational  rer*Pect«ve  of  htr'Misa-l.ur*  and  ►owery 
who,  In  their  general  tkorv  of  forelpr  policy,  assert  that  tk  analysis  of 
the  relationships  he tw«n  ten  to  twenty  nation*  Is  tk  absolute  rinlrw  (or 
the  adequate  description  of  tk  international  situation."  (195*.  p.  *1,  Italics 
emitted) 
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nltp4e«i.  Itk  attrllute  svbspat«,  v^lcii  will  kKiforth  b«  called 
attrlbum  •vc«».  defims  th*.  local  ter  of  tK  O.S.  (and  ctKr  nations'  la 
um  of  Kr  rclitlvi  values  on  all  kr  attribute*  om  the  iatcrcarrcU- 
tlon  ktvw*c  these  attrlMei  fer  all  utieei.  TK  origin  of  tK  space 
li«s  at  tK  tv^rars  valiai  for  tK  attributes.  Thus,  tK  C T*.  .in  a, 
fotulatlea,  ft.'iMc  budget,  uflitriH*,  ewnb.r  of  political  port  lea, 
wrKif  of  rlats,  nwnKr  of  tanaa  fnkltci  at,,1*  of  tK  17.1.  will  locate 
Kr  la  thie  ttat.  r«latl«t  to  tK  values  tMt  other  nailer*,  tK  rountfal 
objects  of  h.  r  action*.  km  oe  these  attribute*. 

Ac  in  physical  r>«cc  In  which  all  tK  notion*  ene  spatial  relation- 
•hip  area p  thin,-*  are  deflate;  Dp  throw  physical  dUmasiest  (lgaerinr  tloe), 
tK  relationship  b atwwwn  attribute*  am.  mliilvt  location  of  nation*  la 
attribute  apace  i*  defined  at  a  wrKr  of  flrwro  1  show* 

tK  U.S.  ana  flow  potential  object*  of  Kr  action#  located  in  attribute 
•pat#  on  two  fltmtiloAi,21  called  economic  dcvelopoeat  amt  power  ba*%*. 
TKoc  two  ilaaiiMf  km  repeatedly  Wan  del located  In  atwapta  to  define 


*®IKa«  ore  not  linearly  independent  aubspscc*.  Aa  ww  will  aw  later, 
tK  Khavier  awbapace  la  contained  in  tK  attribute  aubtpace. 

l,rct«  that  I  an  daalin*  with  aranpate  attriKtoo,  that  1*,  charac¬ 
teristic*  on  which  nation*  can  K  scaled,  abmrvatleo*  waned,  or  statistics 
collected.  Thie  would  alao  laclude  survey  or  pel  line  data,  were  tK?  avail¬ 
able  far  a  w#er  of  nation*.  Thu*,  ta  reiterate,  tho  theory  Kino 
developed  it  at  tK  apprepate  level  art*  net  to  K  confused  with  conceptual 
froMnrki  at  tK  individual  level. 

**  It  1*  cowan  for  aocieleriita  to  ray  tKt  eoclety  la  a  aany- 
dincnaloncd  field.  'Vt  tK  eociil  d  mentions  ire,  er  note  properly  what 
tK  neat  imortant  seclal  dimes  lone  ore  fer  any  epcdalited  lim  of  Inves¬ 
tigation,  Ic  our  sociological  prcblwn  In  i*ml.  Th:  march  for  precision 
in  their  analysis  and  um  is  tK  eoclolortcal  mate  rmbl  ,p.-(Krtl.v.  If5i, 
p.  K) 

^Attribute  space  appears  to  be  at  least  ten  dlcenslonal  (fund, 
1949c),  but  for  pictorial  sisplicity  only  two  ore  sheen. 
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the  lurthitit  of  utiooi  •»  (Iw  crfirliw  ef  •  et«Ur  of  studies 
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•41  •How  IH?  ,  lW9c).  AttrlkUi  root  highly 

correlated  vith  the  sceonic  4<.irclc«fc«t  ffrtnitn  art  <««Try  coMURptlob 
p«r  eiytu,  tcKfhoiki  y.r  capita  i»d  cress  national  ^reAict  per  capita. 
Those  wlvYiv?,tt  *»ft  c«mla«4  vlth  tK  w»t  Ni»a  dlaKDileo  arc  Mtlcuil 
luonu,  populatlM,  area,  sen  wM«r  am,  an t  «f«e  of  the  deftflu  badfet. 
lot  a  Scon  tn  riyure  I,  hot  a  third!  najer  dlatoftien  (evad  to  define  attribute 
•pact  to  political  orientation,  which  it  highly  convicted  with  censorship, 
frtvOon  to  C7fo»«  tlw  eovanreftt,  tad  proportion  of  conrumltt  party  acrhvrt. 
•Inc  throe  dlMiuloM  tOfetKr— vtoooeic  dcvtlepnaat,  oow.r  hiMa,  and  polit¬ 
ical  orientation— subaune  on  r  forty  pirciet  of  th»  varlatlao  of  nations  on 
their  attributes. 

reeptnr  attribute  ip«c%  in  nlad,  for  the  noiwnt.  Set  «at  not.  to  a 
second  Scale  construct  (there  the  first  is  soclcl  space),  that  of  dr  ad.  A 
dyad  Is  a  coo»ilia  of  two  nattc.cs  tefeth  r  In  ten#  of  the  actions  of  one 
to  the  other***  It  la  an  ictor*«M.ct  pair  of  natiena.  to  terns  of  l*.S. 


futsett  nan%f  tin  power  bases  dKniln  *  sits. 

^Jhfth  of  ih.'  af.-rc„at«  snalysls,  theory,  sV  research  in  IP  is  on 
the  charsctcrlstlcs  tad  bthavior  of  the  nation  ttaelf  tad  not  on  the  nation 
In  relation  to  tons  particular  other  one.  the  concern  Is  with  the  policy 
of  .the  nation,  the  development  of  the  nation,  the  conflict  behavior  of  the 
nation,  the  relationship  between  tK  nation" a  trade  and  devolopacnt,  or 
Internal  unrest  and  for  1-n  conflict,  or  oouur  capability  and  fomim  nollcy. 
Tet,  vs  know  that  a  natlen'a  policies  tad  behavior  shift  depending  on  the 
object  nation,  and  uKthr  dmleprcH,  now  r,  or  any  otKr  variables  are 
relevant  will  alao  ililft  by  object.  Tor  esanplc,  economic  development  la  a 
nore  Inpertant  aspect  ef  the  ti.S.  lr.  relation  to  India,  vHlt  with  China 
power  Is  the  coat  aalicr.t.  Tor  Canada-CS  relations,  hew.  vet,  neither 
characteristic  appears  as  Important  as  short  run  dlplenatle-politlcal  con- 
•Iderstlors. 

Students  of  International  relations  s  an  vlth  their  fellow  social 
scientists  this  WMdlc  lodt-ln — this  over  emphasis  on  ih.  Individual, 

•row .  or  nation.  P4pl«  (I9&4,  ».  323)  has  cemented  on  this  unccnty. 

*  1  believe  that  one  o!  the  source*  ©f  this  tendency  la  the  1-arc  of  the 
self  aa  non  ad  I  .  IK  principle  of  local  determination  nay  appear  to  us  to 
b<  nsturally  and  neCetssrtly  true  of  our  own  behavior,  as  a  reflection  o? 
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KtlMi,  W-CSS*.  IVcr^a,  »r<  ivck  dyad*.  %*rh  object  I* 

CMfld  i«Hr«t6lj  with  th.  ll.f.  by  C.S.  action*  tevire  it. 

The  ceoc eft  of  dyod  mv  Allow*  the  hehovior  of  utlm1*  wb*f»cw, 
henceforth  to  ho  .oiled  hehovior  *pacw ,  to  he  cefiM.  tehavicr  i^c. 
locates  oil  dyad*  relative  to  ooch  other  to  t«m  of  their2*  hehovior 
Action*.  The  principle  of  relative  viIiki  i*  involved  here  elec,  vh. re 
th«  orifin  of  hehovior  spice  lie*  ot  the  ovoror  volte.*  for  «ech  h>  hevior 
(ouch  aa  threoto).  fi^rn  ?  show*  the  relative  position  of  five  dyed* 
involvinf  the  U.S.  a*  octor  on  two  hehovior  space  din*.**  I  era*  unport*.  and 
official  conflict  hehovior.27 


^(continued) 

our  oonoc  of  individuolity  and  frvedon.  It  i*  cooler  for  u*  to  accept  « 
theory  of  hehovior  with  cony lex  predicate*  then  one  which  introduce*  ccvplex 
ouhjecto  for  It*  propotltlon*.  The  ouhject  of  a  theory  of  lehovior  noy  t« 
conpllcoted.  hut  not  conplen  -  it  I*  loot  W,  o  unltory  *clf.  tin 
tendency  of  *oclAl-p*ycholopl*t*  to  think  ronodlcolly,  fvt  Sear*  (I?5l*p.i69) 

Thi*  distinction  between  wooed  Mid  dyod  el*o  i*  salient  to  the  onto¬ 
logical  perspective  of  tk.  field  theory  preoenud  here.  A  rlooolficetlcn 
of  theorlCA  ...  io  that  into  field  thecrl.e  end  nonodic  tKorie*.  A  theory 
noy  take  a*  fundonontel  a  tytteet  of  rolatlone  sonny  certain  clcns.nl «.  xplsin* 
inf  the  eloovnt*  hy  reference  to  the*e  relation**  or  It  roy  five  prlnoey  to 
tho  relate*  eaplalrli**  the.  relatione  hy  reference  to  ottrlhuteo  of  whet 
they  relate  ....  Thu*  o  theory  of  personality  In  tamo  of  roloo  nlfht  he 
cent rooted  with  e  theory  In  which  role*  ore  explained  hy  reference  to  oct* 
of  need*  ef  tho  individual  personalities  prrtlclpetlnr  in  the  »oclal  process. 
(Kaplan*  1H4*  p.  Ml) 

2*  ' 

Since  a  dyed*  ny  CKMm,  I*  coeelured  a  unit*  It  can  he  treated 

aa  a  point  or  vector  io  hehovior  space  end  manipulated  nothenotlcelly  at  any 

•Inclo  unit.  To  speak  of  the  hehovior  of  dyod**  therefore,  I*  to  neon 

clliptlcolly  tho  hehovior  of  oneclfic  ectero  to  certain  thiect*. 

22S*c  fuoel  (1949c)  for  o  ditcu*oion  cf  hew  sect,  dlrenolon*  wrw 
derived  and  the  ether  dinenoleno  delineated.  NWior  space  also  appear* 
to  ho  ot  loott  ten  dineneiona). 
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Zo  far,  1  km  proposed  an  asprepete  laval  rapraaantetlon  of  U.S . 
actions  and  attrlbutaa  as  erlstinn  in  a  socicl  space,  conceptually  divia- 
abla  into  attribute  an*  behavior  spaces,  and  ecbodyir.p  the  principle  of 
relative  values  and  the  concept  of  dyads.  This  representation  can  nov  be 
used  to  tie  together  six  hypotheses  about  a  nation's  international  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  firet  hypothesis  is  that  the  foreipn  behavior  oi  a  notion  la 
linked  to  certain  characteristics  of  a  nation,  specifically  its  econorlc 
davelopaent,  alia,  er.b  political  ayatne  (whether  the  polity  is  open  or 
closed).  This  hypothesis  is  fror  •osenau'o  (1966)  buiJdirr  block,  which  he 
calls  the  pro  theory"  approach  to  tyinr  toeether  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  conparative  politics,  for  Poaenau,  the  three  characteristics 
ate  basic  for  understand lu<*  the  outputs  of  a  nation.  Zn  particular,  the 
profile  a  nation  has  on  these  characteristics  will  determine  the  ranklnp 
of  idiosyncratic,  role,  •.overnnontal,  societal,  and  systenic  variables  in 


*®**Tha  sane  bricks  and  lunber  can  be  used  to  build  houses  or  factories, 
larfs  structures  or  soall  ones,  nodern  buildlnps  or  traditional  ones.  So 
It  is  with  the  construction  and  use  of  social  theories.  There  rust  be,  as 
it  were,  pro-theory  which  renters  the  raw  na  erlels  corpnrablc  end  ready 
for  theoritiof.  The  saterials  ray  serve  as  the  basis  for  all  kinds  of 
theorist— abstract  or  enpirlcal,  single-  or  rulti- country,  pure  or  applied— 
but  until  they  have  boon  slnilarly  processed,  theori-ir.**  is  not  likely  to 
occur,  or,  if  it  does,,  the  results  are  not  likely  to  be  very  useful. 

(Rosenau,  1966,  p.  40) 

This  'pre-theory'  lies  been  the  focus  of  two  conferences.  One  of 
these  hts  been  surma rl ted  (Poaenau,  1967)  and  the  papers  presented  et  the 
other  have  keen  published  (Roseneu,  1969). 
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cxplalnlnp,  Che  outputs.  Rosenau  does  not  specify  the  manner  of  this 

Unkape,  for  clearly  he  Is  trying  to  present  concepts  and  considerations 

that  a  theory  can  Incorporate  and  not  a  theory  Itself,  nor  does  he  consider 

how  such  a  linkage  might  be  tested.  In  other  words,  the  hypothesis  Is 

open  for  considerable  Interpretation,  and  this  we  will  do  later. 

The  second  hypothesis  has  to  do  with  the  concept  of  distance,  as 

30 

it  has  been  applied  In  the  social  sciences  to  explain  behavior.  The  basic 
Idea  Is  that  the  similarity  between  people  In  socio-economic  and  cultural 
activities  determine  behavior*  that  prejudice  Is  a  function  of  dissiroil- 


29 

Suffice  It  to  note  that  the  potency  of  a  systemic  variable  is 
considered  to  vary  Inversely  with  the  size  of  a  country  (there  bein'? 
greater  resources  available  to  larger  countries  and  thus  lesser  dependence 
on  the  International  sys; r.m  than  Is  the  case  with  smaller  countries) ,  that 
the  potency  of  an  ldosync  ratlc  factor  Is  assumed  to  be  greater  In  less 
developed  economies  (thcr?  being  fewer  of  the  restraints  which  bureaucracy 
and  large-scale  organization  Impose  In  more  developed  economies),  that  for 
the  same  reason  a  role  ve: Table  Is  accorded  greater  potency  In  more 
developed  economies,  that  a  societal  variable  Is  considered  to  be  more 
potent  In  open  polities  than  In  closed  ones  (there  being  a  lesser  need  for 
officials  In  the  latter  to  heed  nongovernmental  demands  than  In  the  former), 
and  that  for  the  sane  reason  governmental  variables  arc  more  potent  than 
societal  variables  in  closed  politics  than  In  open  ones."  (Rosenau,  1966, 
p.  45) 

30 

For  a  review  end  bibliography  of  social  science  research  and 
theories  using  distance  as  a  concept,  sec  Olsten  (1965).  Geographical 
distance  Is  the  main  focus  of  Olsscn’s  review  and  his  primary  scientific 
concern  Is  regional  economics. 
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arities  in  characteristics  and  that  interaction  is  the  greater  the  more 
homologous  the  people. 

The  concept  of  distance  has  been  employed  by  Quincy  Wright  to  define 

the  relationships  between  nations  (1955,  p.  127),  and  particularly  to 

32 

develop  a  model  of  the  probability  of  war.  He  proposes  that  the  relations 
between  two  nations  is  a  function  of  eight  distances.  Technological, 
Strategic,  Psychological,  Political,  Social,  Intellectual,  Legal,  and 
Expectancy.  (1964,  p.  332)  He  combined  these  distances  in  a  differential 
equation,  subjectively  estimated  the  eight  distances  between  the  great 
powers  in  July  1939,  and  found  that  the  "relative  probability  of  war  at 
that  date  was  highest  for  Japan-USSR  (.96),  Germany-USSR  (.86),  and 


3*Distance  in  the  work  of  Bogardus  (1925,  1933)  ard  his  followers 
(Landis,  et  al.  ,  1966;  Van  Den  Berghe,  1960)  is  an  attitudinal  distance- 
called  social  distance — and  the  distance  is  measured  by  the  degree  to 
which  one  is  willing  to  enter  into  a  variety  of  relations  with  and  be 
spatially  close  to  another  person.  Social  distance  defined  in  this  way 
has  mainly  been  employed  to  study  racial  prejudice.  Social  distance  has 
also  a  different  meaning  that  developed  in  much  of  the  sociological 
research  on  marriage:  as  the  dissimilarity  in  the  characteristics  of  two 
people  (Parkman  and  Sawyer,  1967;  March,  1967,  pp.  93-4).  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  I  have  used  the  concept  of  social  distance  in  the  past  (Rummel, 
1969b).  Unfortunately,  the  concept  of  social  distance  is  confusing  in 
two  ways.  One,  as  suggested  above,  it  is  not  often  clear  whether  the- 
desirability  of  social  relations  or  dissimilarity  in  characteristics  is 
being  referred  to.  Second,  in  any  case,  social  distance  seems  to  restrict 
the  concern  to  purely  social  characteristics  or  behavior,  when  what  is 
meant  is  the  distance  on  all  characteristics,  political,  cultural,  military, 
economic,  psychological,  as  well  as  social.  Therefore,  to  avoid  this 
confusion  in  the  future,  I  will  use  the  term  "attribute  distance"  to  refer 
to  the  dissimilarity  of  two  nations  in  their  characteristics. 

32 

4When  Wright's  notion  of  distance  is  interpreted  as  "difference"  or 
"relative  value,"  then  it  can  be  seen  that  he  is  not  presenting  a  new  con¬ 
cept  to  students  of  international  relations.  Others,  such  as  Strausz-Hupd  and 
Possony  (1954),  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  differences  in  outlook, social 
structure,  and  culture  in  understanding  conflict  between  nations.  Wright's 
contribution  is  in  the  specific  nature  of  his  discussion  of  distances  and 
in  the  relationship  he  explicitly  poses  (and  tests)  between  distances  and 
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Germany-France  (.02)"  (1964,  p.  348).  This  work  of  bright  and  the  pcnerai 
connections  between  behavior  and  such  distances  suggest  the  hypothesis 
that  the  actions  of  nations  are  a  function  of  a  variety  of  distances 
between  then. 

Thu  third  hypothesis  has  to  do  with  social  stratification.  Follow- 

33 

in^  the  work  on  class  and  stratification  in  sociology,  Johan  Caltung 

(1964)  and  colleagues  (Galtung,  Araujo,  and  Schwartzman, 1966;  Schwartzmnn, 

1966;  Glcdistch,  1969)  have  defined  the  international  system  as  a  status 

system  in  which  nations  are  located  on  status  dimensions.  They  then 

propose  that  the  behavior  of  nations  to  each  other  is  a  function  of  their 

relative  status  positions.  For  example,  if  wealth,  power,  and  prestige 

are  status  dimensions  of  international  relations,  as  proposed  by  Lagos  (1963), 

then  the  behavior  of  the  US  to  the  U9SR  will  be  a  consequence  of  the 

relative  profiles  of  the  US  and  USSF.  across  these  three  status  dimensions. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  then  that  the  actions  of  one  state  to  another  is  a 

34 

function  of  their  relative  statuses. 


^I'or  example,  see  the  work  of  Lenski  (1966),  Norton  (1957)  and 
iiomans  (19i.  1).  Homans  (p.  150)  is  the  clearest  in  defining  status.  It 
"is  a  matter  of  perception,  and  of  perception  that  puts  stimuli  in  rank 
order."  He  points  out  (p.  149)  that  the  "stimuli  that  make  up  a  nan's 
status  include  the  kinds  of  reward  he  receives — among  them  his  esteem 
itself — the  kinds  of  activity  he  emits,  and  anything  else  about  him,  like 
the  kind  of  clothes  he  wears  or  the  kind  of  house  he  lives  in,  provided  that 
these  stimuli  ere  recognized  and  discriminated  by  other  men.  To  serve, 
moreover,  as  the  sorts  of  stimuli  that  determine  a  man's  status,  people 
must  be  able  to  rank  them,  in  comparison  with  the.  stimuli  presented  by 
other  men,  as  relatively  'better'  or  'worse,'  'higher'  or  'lower.' 

O  / 

The  hypotheses  being  discussed  here  overlap  considerably.  For 
example,  in  Rosonau's  "pre-theory,''  ho  proposes  (1966,  pp.  82-3,  87-88) 
that  four  major  issue  areas  vertically  divide  interest  and  activities 
within  nations  and  from  the  nation  to  the  international  system.  And  one 
of  these  issue  areas  is  status . 


u 
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Thc  fourth  hypothesis  Iwj  to  do  with  the  Central  thesis  of  inter¬ 
national  relations:  the  configuration  of  power  ctang  nations  deter¬ 

mines  their  policy  and  behavior*  That  power  considerations  structure 
international  politics  his  beer,  attested  to  by  scholars  and  practitioners 
alike,  “hat  power  is  battle  is  a  fact  of  practical  experience  and  scholarly 
study.  That  power  is  measurable,  constraincblc  in  equations,  and  a  con¬ 
cept  lcadlnc  to  testable  predictions  of  nation  behavior,  however,  has  not 
at  all  been  established. 

One  of  the  more  explicit  theories  of  pow^r  has  been  offered  by  A.F.F.. 
Organski  (I960).  He  argues  that  nations  arc  renked  ir  a  power  pyramid  and 
that  the  international  order  is  largely  shaped  by  those  at  the  top  of  the 
pyramid.  International  conflict  then  cones  about  when  a  nation  low  r  down 
in  the  pyramid  is  changing  in  its  power  in  a  way  to  threaten  to  dtsnlnce  the 
more  dominant  nation  and  when  there  are  few  bonds  to  tie  the  tvo  nations 
together.  For  Organski,  international  politics  is  shared  by  t'.u  relative 
and  changing  powr  between  nations  and  the  bonds  that  bind  ther..^*  This 


^In  general  torus,  Organski's  position  is  net  much  different  from 
other  scholars.  Although  few  would  accept  Morgenthau's  (19S&,  n.  25) 
blanket  'International  politics  ...  is  c  struggle  for  power,’  many  would 
agree  with  Li ska  (1956)  that  international  politics  is  reducible  to  cn 
interplay  between  politics  and  norm.  Ey  norm  is  uo.ant  in  part  the  values 
associated  with  cooperative  bonds. 

In  specifics.  Organski  disagrees  with  ruch  of  tin  literature.  Ve 
casts  out  the  sacred  balance  of  power  theory  and  argues  that  l~rgc  power 
imbalance  promotes  peace  pow.*r  parity  promotes  war  the  dominant  ration 
is  a  secure  and  peace-loving  nation.  Obliouc  evidence  for  this  vice*  cones 
from  the  content  analysis  of  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool  (1951,  p.  62).  Ke  found 
that  hostility  "to  the  outside  world,  ns  measured  by  our  data,  seems  to  bo 
very  nuch  a  function  of  insecurity.  Those  nations  which  have  at  nnv  piwn 
moment  dominated  the  world  scene'  have  generally  said  little  that  was  adverse 
in  'prestige  papers'  to  the  other  powers.  The  insecure  or  unsatisfied 
powers,  on  the  other  hand,  have'  generally  had  editorials  full  of  hostile 
judgments  of  foreign  states.  This  shows  up  by  a  comparison  of  the  papers 
in  the  different  powers  and  perhaps  also  by  c  comparison  of  trends.  As  a 
power  has  declined  in  world  position,  the  editorials  corirg  from  it  tended 
to  become  more  critical  of  the  outside  world.  The  basic  difference  in 
these  findings  and  Organski's  position  is  in  the  direction  of  chnnre  promot¬ 
ing  conflict.  For  Organski,  the  nation  increasing  in  power,  not  decreasing, 
relative  to  the  top  dog  is  the  source  of  conflict. 
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theory.  tM,  i  — *-lc  th*  icvrt!.  Imctk-d*  »  utlra'i  cccMlit  cnt 
(MNmiM  vltl,  anotKr  ulttt  ,r>  rm!u  »<  i^ir  'vlitm  r«vi r  «»* 
c^Mtivc  tic*. 

Th-  aot  tyyotveie  (V  r.rerel  cri  rtstler  of  the««  emt- 

lar  ea  Inurtulwal  c»w  Mtltnil  lf.ti?ntiaf  (Immi,  IH.‘,  IH)>  hevt*«h, 
dr  of.  19)7  i.*(M  end  19H).  T>-  IwirhittAl  Mtira  l»  lH»t  th% 

Interaction  ai>4  e«e^ratioB  U^lir  to  iolliK}|  letmttl«e  retwit  fren, 
r«r  other  tMm.  e  SlrS  lev.l  «f  e«tl  I  and  k^.ncKy,  tlrll- 

rrlty  In  political  attitude*  and  viiwt,  nod  ncf.rMlcsl  ftctlfit*. 
Uo^ridlly,  ilk  r,irr»  Ilk.  U».<  on  ibU  Kr^ctlvk|  tk  «lrth 
hypothesis  U  t**at  tk  r^kilk  cooKrotlon  ktv.»f  nation*  lit  irluk  to 
the  dffr<i«  of  tlnllerity  ktv.tr  th.*  tsl  tkl;  t«  frtfMdl  dlrtwv. 

"o  iikrt  thi*t  rcogra^Mcol  drUM%  m^itlee*  Inunutlnul 
rvlitlwi  to  trite.  To  iselfv  l«w  It  doe*  ro  U  no  cat*  rvtur.  (MUttitt. 
IHL)  iXs.5  geographic*!  JlatMtcc  tnfluenc  the  rtUtleoi  ktvun  nation*  a* 

MtramlMl  (fUtarxc  kh\<«  Motet*  In  tffjwctitr  with  tUlr  nttvil 

u 

gravity  loflucoM  th.  relative  notion  of  planet**  ki»  -toorf-Mcoi 
distance  only  kt  up  ktmdirl<»  of  Inhavlor  (Uproot  and  Trrotti,  IH2)t  Or 
'oe*  distant  provide  a  »rrJUr,t  of  kStvItr  (Pew Idiot.  IH2)*  Pother  tl  *r 
id 0*1 1  rny  ol  th.««  alternative  fvnctlens  at  thl*  point.  1  vill  wk  explicit 
the  tenoral  hypethetit  tin.  nlttiou  b.tv  to  nation*  are  conditioned  ty 
tin  reo  r -pale  si  distance  iKtwcn  thru 

To  recrpltulot*.  the  fix  relevant  hrfotkM  of  Intcrci  lenal  rela¬ 
tione  arc 

(I)  forclrn  policy  behavior  Ic  e  function  of  ofow»l«  ftvelwAttit . 

•Ice,  m‘  political 

Cotton  ( I9f>5)  for  a  d  I -cut tier  of  tecl.il  rrovity." 


2)- 


(2)  (U  lahovur  of  «t<  MtlM  to  anather  It  i  function  of  distances* 
O)  tHo  behavior  of  m«  notion  to  soother  It  o  function  of  relative 
ttotut, 

(*)  o  notion'*  conflict  one  cooperation  with  onothor  notion  sr* 
rotult*  nf their  roiotlv*  pever  one  cccyor-tive  tint* 

O)  tha  relative  cooseratlee  Irtveen  not  tore  1*  rtitttd  to  their 
boner onoi tv  sod  peofreehtcal  flitnct: 

<*)  the  relations  iotuoon  notion*  or*  coodltlene/  by  the  r*wr«fv- 
Icol  distance  Iotuoon  tber. 

To  concoct  thoto  hypotheses  one  mine  tnt  ooclol  Sfiace  representation, 
t  propose  tin  folloulnr  lao-Iik*  field  theory  orooooltient  the  rolntlvo 
behavior  of  on*  notion  to  onothor  to  n  linear  function  of  the  distance 
voctor*  Iotuoon  tkr  on  tho  clnensiene  of  Attribute  *pit».^  Thin  lev  in 
conjunction  with  tho  ooclol  op  see  representation  on*  tho  prtnclpM  of 
rotative  ooluoo  discussed  olov*  to  what  1  coll  o  field  theory  of  ooclol 
action.  Tho  Ante**  and  no  then*  t  lee  of  tho  theory  hove  loon  dove  loved 


^  Such  o  lew- 1 lie  ototorront  of  International  relation*  nay  icon 
pretuvntoevs,  osi  perhaps  errerant ,  end  cortslnlv  vltVu  e*vtrieoi 
fondnlm.  5lr.ee  no  ouch  Iw  hr*  loon  rttaMi  of  yet  (tile  4#  v*-y  It 
It  ccf'cd  Iswlllp*),  1  could  cool d  thlo  ftrettler.  ly  ooeafcln*  of 
yorcnrol  trot  Ion.  or  ot  n  noro  acce-talle  level,  *>vrei»csls.  lot*  thl* 
would  net  er-sunlcate  tho  explanatory  »ire**«h  I  or  occcrdlne  tte  ctsto- 
noo.t,  umu  lifted  a*  to  mtlon.  tiro,  cr  ylaco,  or/  tvt  tt  ha#  considerable 
explaa  tore  ***ver.  I  m  not  ifflvl^*  that  It  lo  hated  en  Invariant  research 
ret#)!#.  I  on  profetlu*  It  a*  a  law  vet  to  lo  l»r*cly  tooted.  Hit  r«  o-.e 
ufer  ’ditch  effort  hot  Id  he  feenn .  To  -uhlfclv  state  this  as  lsv-llke 
Is  to  Invito  criticise  and  o  preot  dool  of  effort  to  disprove  tho  tmrtles. 
fut  thl*  lo  uhrt  1  seek,  for  science  rOvances  Iv  rahlnc  our  esierttros 
definite  and  public  end  hy  tV*  swhservent  attests  to  cualif*  erd  to 
falsify  tin. 

»ae  feel  that  scientific  In*  do  net  exist  in  tS*  secirl  sciences. 
For  o  discussion  ef  this  feel  try  and  several  exanples  of  such  lavs,  see 
Prefer  (!H5h,  especially  p.  102). 


M 
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elMv^re/*'  7h*  iate?«l  la  (hi*  U  t*  apply  it  to  b.S.  conflict 

and  ((Mfcratlr. 

W  can  the  (IcU  ibcry  ^rc^iitin  n»bs*r:e  th.  *1*  srprera to 
level  hypotheses  of  UaM(»,  Hat**,  ilitMc*,  ami  Intorratlen,  and 
reefcrarhfol  distance*  rir*t.  iw  rrmltloe  link*  the  dvsJlc  behavior 
(toe  active*  of  utc  nation  to  another)  to  thefr  attribute*.  A***»lylr~  tH» 
lav  to  the  C.S..  tra  eeoatler  «?rr«lr*  this  ll*br«  ir 

r 

— 4»*r*-d.  ,  ,  (i) 

“Hi*  t.|  u», I  f,ut-«  ' 

vher#  vy|.|  t  i*  the  p  reject  lor  of  the  behavior  of  the  toward  lutim 
J  oo  the  Vth  wirtOflM  of  behavior  spsce,  d.  .  Is  the  fiitmt  (dlf- 

•  i“*< 

ferarcej  vector  letv*«fi  the  l.S.  an d  ratio*  J  on  the  Ub  attribute  iWr,» 

lion  of  attribute  space,  anc  a  it  a  U.S.  specific  parameter  velehtine 

ut,i 

tba  distances, 

3w;«fA,  the  proposition  escorts  that  relative  fjrtfit  behavior  i«  a 
revolution  of  t?e  uei-hted  attribute  elionce  vectori  that  dietar.ee*  »re 
force*  detenlrii,  the  behavior  of  nutlet*  toward  esc »  ther.**  Havre  ) 
ms  heir  to  rak*  this  linkae*  clear.  These  distances  operationalise  t*e 


j; 

fee  turret  UHb).  For  a  mere  recent  and  so-esA-u  revised  enocsi- 
tier  vlth  tests,  see  *rrtl  flHVb).  The  rat  Herat  leal  relationship  between 
w**at  1  call  attribute  theorv—the  attest  to  relate  tbe  Iftfl  behavior  of  a 
nation  to  it*  turlbwi-tsi  field  theory  1«  discussed  in  hmal  (IH9i). 
Ter  or.  amplication  of  field  tbcerv  to  r  stodv  of  Alien  conflict  an/  coopera¬ 
tion,  see  Farb.  ClbM).  Tor  an  application  of  field  theory  to  the  rerleeal 
ecc»*erl<s  of  Inula,  see  Sorry  (1%4).  “or  a  theory  of  behavior  usinr  a 
behavior  usinr  a  bch*vior  sp*c<*  conception  end  overlsppinp  in  anions  with 
field  theory,  see  Phillips  <!*«>. 

%A 

to  avoid  MtMwritaidir4.  I  vovl«  reiterate  that  behavior  am* 
attributes  In  the  a-* rotate  an  bolne  related.  If  the  setrepate  character 
cf  tM»  rrosoiltlon  Is  ke**t  In  nin*.,  then  the  deterministic  flavor  of  the 
discussion  should  be  more  palat  ble. 
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wtlM  el  r(Utlv«  velucs  and  at  difference*  amt  similarities  Ntwce 
(utter*  tbit  is  at  !»•(  Uipllclt  ir.  the  hypotheses  -e«tl»t4.4‘  To 
•hev  ber  Kbitteo  (1)  cm  lirJb  it*  hypoihaecf ,  each  el  the  tlx  will  amt 
b«  nawe  rata  explicit. 

VUb  rtfirl  te  the  linkage  hypothesis,  Tetenau  specifies  ecooenlc 
deveU-irent,  alee,  mi  political  mtm  (epee  er  closed)  aa  lepertMt 
characteristics  le  undtratandlnr  tM  forclrn  behavior  ef  a  eat  toe.  Aa 
n*ntlse#4  above.  In  research  4ama  te  (late  te  Idsrtlfy  the  IImmIom  el 
th«  attribute  apace  ef  natleee,  ecenorlc  daveloonsnt,  power  baaea  er  alae, 
and  political  erleotatlee  have  consistently  ever  fed.  The  political  orient¬ 
ation  dimension  la  very  clear  in  content  (consorshl*,  f reader  ef  aretira  te 
oppose  the  -overmen)  te  tesenau'e  epen-cleaed  distinction. 

A  problem  la  deflnlnf  how  thee*  three  dlnenalcna  relate  t*  behavior. 
If  we  take  er.  attribute  theory  approach  ( ft  tore  1,  IHfa),4*  then  ve  would 
aay  that  for  the  O.S.  It*  value*  on  the*#  three  dlnenalon*  Influence  It* 
ceofltee  and  cooperation.  A  careful  reed tar  ef  fteaenau,  especially  hew  he 


*®U  I*  necessary  to  be  explicit  about  th  baala  ef  any  assert  lee  ef 
similarity  er  difference  between  nations,  far  "any  riven  finite  (group  tr 
set  ef  thlnea,  however  variously  they  nay  be  chosen,  ut  can,  with  a  little 
Inpenulty,  find  always  petma  o'  view  such  that  all  the  thlnrs  be Ion? I nr  te 
one  set  are  similar  ....  (fcpp*r,  IKSa,  p.  <22)  This  point  has  been 
logically  proven  for  the  converse  (ell  thlnrs  are  different)  by  ttatanabo 
(int,  pp.  SftOlf)  in  hi*  thee  ret  ef  th-  urly  dvckllne." 

*Vn  attribute  theory  la  defined  n*  one  which  tries  te  explain  the 
variation  In  behavior  ef  a  nation  In  tent  ef  tta  characteristics,  without 
reftronco  to  other  nation*.  Tor  txanplo,  the  tbeorv  that  the  Involvement 
In  foreljtn  conflict  of  a  natter.  dc**nda  an  Its  Internal  stability  la  one. 
Attribute  theory  t*  In  contrast  to  field  theory  which  atatot  that  the 
relative  differences  sod  airllarlilct  between  two  nation#  affect  the  behavior 
of  one  to  the  other. 
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nekes  4k1c1m  Mklac  (Mltn  dependent  «•  IM  profile  cf  nttion*  cr  ifc«M 
and  relate#  tbto  to  implies  that  the  behavior 

of  the  l.S.  tower 4  other  natians  will  very  feftnflM  eo  the  itfrirtacci 
kttvrti)  th«R  on  these  itMMteei. 

riMllv,  1000000*0  stimulating  coot  or  t  of  leoue  oreo  implies  thet 
action*  of  oetlooe  clutter  around  certoio  ieeuee  (ouch  oe  the  cold  wer). 
That  it*  thet  there  ere  dtstiftct  dimension#  of  net  lee  Ichevior  along  which 
nstione  very  In  their  relatione  with  etch  other,  and,  tying  in  the  preview* 
paragraph  .they  will  very  in  their  hehevior  toori  etch  other  depending  on 
their  tfifforeocee  in  economic  development,  site,  mi  political  eyeteo. 

Since  differences  ho  tween  net  leer  ere  define*  hy  dletonce  vector*,  thie 
euggeete  the  following. 


[t  Dittence  vector*  on  the  dimension* 
of  ottrihuto  opec#  which  define  economic  development,  site,  end 
political  orientation  will  contribute  the  neat  In  accounting 
for  the  relative  act tree  of  the  f.S.  toward  other  nation*  ce 
the  dinonelena  of  behavior  apace. 


Looking  now  at  the  statu*  hypothesis,  1  have  stated  that  among  the 
major  d  inane  I  on*  of  atrrlbute  apace  arc  economic  development  and  power 
Theee  ore  consistently  the  largest  dimiieri  found  to  define  the  space  and 


42Seo  footnote  2*. 

V,  ba*«a  and  aito  arc  iltcrrntlvc  IaKIi  for  the  ism  dimension 
of  attribute  apace.  These  labels  arc  possible  bv  virtue  cf  the  high  relation¬ 
ship  of  neaewres  of  power  capability  to  the  dimension  en  the  or«  hand  and 
the  high  relationship  of  measures  of  sir*,  such  as  area  *n«i  population,  on 
the  ether. 


can  t*  coMUtreJ  (k  tv©  ititwi  of  mitt:  and  aw*r.**  frtitift, 

a  third  ititv*  dlotuiee,  car  fee  mmd  dtfitdirt  or  the  otter  wo,  ••  hi» 

boot?  anttd  by  Lap©*  (I99JI  Md  U«)H  (ISW)**  and  ahovn  by  Svartier  terser 

one  Araujo  tiffed)  aw*  Sh labor I ,  cf  ;i. 

Mow.  tte  l.l.  Hot  hl«*b  atatur  ct  both  dimilcM  of  ttOMRit  dcvelo© 

••oat  and  «w»r,  follcvlre  atatua  thaory  ffiiltw,  19fe4),  vt  would  tterofero 

m«ct  the  V  S.  to  dlroct  nt«  root oratlv#  action*  toward  otter  Mfh  status 

MttoM-to  bo  non  associative’  it  Cal tune* a  word»~- than  toward  not  Iona 

that  aro  of  law  statu*.  Ttet  la,  cooperative  act  Iona  dlroctod  toward  otter 

nation*  a How Id  bo  Inversely  proportional  to  tte  distance*  frou  tter  on  tte 
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two  atatua  diaionalona.  Lot  CO  donate  tte  cooperative  acta  of  tte  U.S.  teward 
an  object  nation,  CO  denote  dtatanco  (difference)  between  tte  U.S.  and  object 
nation  on  economic  development,  and  ff  distance  on  power  baaaa.  Tten,  tbit 


4  VHSch  cteractorUtlca  tec  ere  tte  baale  for  etratlflcatlon  ... 
depend*  on  what  la  conaldored  particularly  Inport  ant  by  the  atratifyine 
aoclety  Ccrlsee  and  Steiner,  199*,  p.  *55).  And,  according  te  Ultllae 
(19*7,  p.  55),  tte  rain  c lease*  of  acarce  dlviatble  value*  aret  wealth, 
power,  and  prestlro  within  a  riven  culture.  Specifically  with  regard  ta 
nation*,  Laos*  0993,  p.  9)  aaye  ttet  *  acenortc  stature,  power,  and  proatlpt 
...  cc-atltute  the  atatua  of  a  nation. 

^  respect  ta  Individual  treat  Ip*,  tte  evidence  sur nests  ... 
•testtre  ate*  largely  a  function  af  power  ard  nrivlleee  (lanaki,  1(99, 
n.  *31). 

‘V  Ic  possible  to  operational Itt  atatua  difference  la  this  way 
because  t  «  U.S.  la  cn  bath  statu*  dtroesteos.  /»  l«*«r  a*  w  do  not 
calculate  dint  met  w  both  diner  Iona,  tut  treat  distance  on  each  dimension 
as  a  !«••»(}  varl'-'le,  thm  (1)  if  tte  dlsfrec  of  tte  tf.C.  fttm  obi' ft 
nation  ?•  near  eero  rn  both  dimensions,  ttev  both  have  hlrh  itnw  (i)  If 
distance  on  cm  dl<  nalon  I*  low  and  on  tte  otter  hifh,  t  vn  thty  h ave  one 
status  In  ccnron;  (3)  If  both  distance*  are  hlrh,  tten  they  tevc  different 
status.  In  uis  paper,  atatua  U  treated  a*  c  tw tier  of  derree  slcce  its 
-eerure—  (liu  ec—  U  e  continuous  variable. 

/l«o,  dieicKo  la  a  vector  her*  mi  not  *l**ply  a  twaltw**.  pn*mr. 
tine*  the  U.S.  tea  top  values  cn  economic  developromt  one  *wtr  oases,  the 
result*  for  th  U.S.  are  invariant  of  whether  distances  on  theso  dlnenaiena 
are  treated  as  #  or  vector. 
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part  of  status  theory  states  that 

aCO  •  -rD  -  n  *  b  (2) 

whoro  a  anr  b  art  constants,  e  is  positive,  and  CD  and  PS  are  presume  to 
have  equal  weight.  Ie  words,  the  nore  sir  liar  the  C.S.  and  object  arc  in 
economic  development  and  power  bases,  the  nore  cooperative  t*»u  ret  ions  the 
U.S.  directs  towrrd  the  object. 

There  la  another,  perhana  core  exciting, part  of  status  theorv,  to 

vit,  that  the  conflict  between  two  nations  will  be  s  conseeuencc  of  status 
*7 

disequilibrium.  Relations  between  thcr  will  be  no  at  cooperative  if  the** 
both  have  balanced  profiles  on  clw.ir  status,  any  both  hirh.  both  loir,  or 
one  nation  hiph  across  the  status  ulncnalons  end  the  other  consistently 
lev.  If,  however,  one  or  both  of  the  nations  are  unbalanced  cn  different 
status  dinsnslons,  then  the  tendency  la  toward  conflict  as  one  or  both  try 
to  balance  their  status  upward  and  thus  threaten  the  doninar.ee  of  the 


**The  concept  of  status  disequlllbrlisi,  or  imbalance,  inconsistency, 
or  crystallisation  has  provoked  considerable  research  in  sociology.  Sec  for 
example  Unski  (1964),  Sepal  (1H9),  Kitchen  (1961),  and  Ponans  (1061). 

*hc  baste  idee  ia  that  a  person  unbalanced  in  his  status  will  bo  under  stress, 
inducing  bln  to  act  in  a  way  to  balance  his  status.  For  axanplc,  he  rcy,  as 
Unski  believe  a  (1946.  p.  BE), be  nore  likely  to  ' support  liberal  or  radical 
covenants  designed  to  alter  the  political  fitetus  quo  than  aro  oersens  of  con¬ 
sistent  status. *  Tot  all  the  evidence  cn  the  political  consequences  of  un¬ 
balance  was  consistent  until  Sepal  (1969)  showed  that  tho  relevance  o'  partic¬ 
ular  status  under  certain  political  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Host  of  this  work  has  been  done  treatinp  tho  status  or  an_ Individual 
and  frls  overall  behavior.  Little  work,  with  the  exception  of  iicrans  (1S61, 
p.  2*6)  who  dofines  status  conprucnco  in  terms  of  two  individuals,  has  been 
specifically  concerned  with  the  behavior  bet veer  two  persons  in  terms  of  their 
relative  ranks.  One  of  the  contributions  of  Caltun<*  is  ccrblninr  a  number  of 
ideas  end  results  from  the  status  liter- tore  to  discuss  dyadic  relationships. 


i 
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...  ^ 
other  . 


Pincc  the  U.S.  is  hiph  on  both  stitus  dimensions,  imbalance  will 
exist  when  another  nation  Is  close*  to  the  U.S.  on  one  and  far  on  another, 
such  **3  China  who  Is  nuch  closer  to  the  U.S.  on  the  power  dimension  than  on 
economic  development.  It  seems  most  likely  that  conflict  will  result  when 
both  the  U.S.  and  object  nation  are  jointly  hl~h  on  power-- have  power  parity, 
sc  to  sneak— and  far  apart  in  economic  development.  ^ov/er*  then,  provides 
the  resource  for  conflict,  differences  lr  economic  development,  then,  provide 
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As  Galtunq  (1964)  points  out,  his  theory  of  status  disequilibrium, 
contradicts  the  criss-cross  theory  of  conflict*  nations  that  have  no  status 
In  common  should  have  more  conflict  than  those  that  have  one  status  alike, 
since  the  one  status  provides  a  cross-proosurc — a  bridpc  between  them — that 
dampens  conflict.  Slnper  and  Small  (1966)  have  applied  this  theory  to  Inter¬ 
national  relations  with  results  supporting  It.  The  crpirical  results  to  be 
described  here  also  bear  on  this  theory. 

49 

If  economic  development  ir.  considered  an  achieved  dimension— (one 
on  which  nations  can  be  hiph  by  dlr.t  of  policy  and  hard  work) — and  power 
ascribed— (one  In  which  nations  are  hlph  by  virtue  of  elements  they  have 
little  control  over  today,  such  ss  area,  copulation  size,  resources),  then 
the  Imbalance  on  the  achieved  dlrcnsion  could  be  especially  conducive  to 
conflict.  It  Is  a Ion,  thin  dimension  that  evaluation  of  the  ability  of  a 
nation  is  likely  to  take  place  and  the  dimension  on  which  the  nation  can 
most  mobilize  Its  resources  to  cove  upward. 

That  status  disequilibrium  leads  to  conflict,  especially  If  the 
Imbalance  is  on  the  economic  doveloorent  dimension,  can  be  explained  by 
drawing  on  a  point  made  by  Burton  (1962,  n.  71).  "The  'characteristic 
feature  of  an  actor-object  relationship  (which  he  calls  an  S-P.  relationship) ' 
is  that  hostility  cncrpes  finally  through  frustration  experienced  by  one  party 
because  of  lack  of  adjustment  by  the  other.  The  conflict  docs  not  result  from 
change  03  such,  but  from  the  restraints  imposed  on  P.  by  the  countries  affected. 
Industrialization  or  a  new  philosophy  docs  not  cause  hostility,  but  hostility 
occurs  In  the  first  place  when  resistance  Is  met  which  limits  potential  or 
anticipated  developments. 
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many  of  the  issues  for  conflict,  and  the  threat  to  the  doninancc  of  the 
U.S.  is  implicit  in  the  greater  power  the  other  nation  will  have  as  it 
attempts  to  narrow  the  economic  development  gap  ana  balance  itself  on 
these  two  status  dimensions.  This  aspect  of  status  theory  can  be  put  into 
an  equation,  denoting  conflict  by  CF:. 

dCF  -  I'D  -  PB  +  e,  (3) 


where  d  and  e  are  constants,  d  is  positive,  and  TD  and  P3  arc  assumed  to 
have  equal  weight.  In  words,  the  more  the  U.S.  and  object  nation  are 
dissimilar  in  economic  development  and  similar  in  power,  the  more  conflict 
actions  the  U.S.  will  direct  toward  the  object. 

We  now  have  two  equations,  one  for  the  conflict  actions  and  one  for 
the  cooperative  behavior  of  the  U.S,  The  international  relations  of  the 
U.S.,  however,  arc  not  neatly  partitioned  this  way.  Mixed  actions  are 
simultaneously  directed  at  the  sane  actor,  sonc  conflictful,  some  coopera¬ 
tive.^^  What  then  will  be  the  relationship  between  these  actions?  Since 


The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations  has  cone  to  be  the  most  import¬ 
ant  issue  of  international  relations. (Patel,  1964)  Aside  from  being  an  issuc; 
however,  whether  a  nation  is  rich  or  poor  affects  the  way  it  makes  forcinn 
policy.  The  process  becomes  'bureaucratized,"  with  loss  of  control  by  the 
cabinet  and  growth  in  administrative  politics. (Morse ,  1970)  Aside  from  other 
considerations,  this  helps  explain  why  U.S.  actions  should  differ  depending 
on  how  economically  distant  the  other  nation  is,  since  economic  distance  will 
measure  the  level  of  modernization  of  the  foreign  policy  process  of  the  other 
nation. 

^*This  is  consonant  with  Rosonau's  (1966)  issue  area  vertical  division 
of  a  nation's  outputs  and  Lcrchc's  (1956.  p.  147)’singlc  objective  conflicts.' 
The  U.S.,  for  example,  in  the  same  day  may  be  in  conference  with  the  U.5.S.R. 
talking  about  strategic  arms  limitation,  allowing  U.S.  tourists  to  visit  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  students  to  study  there,  exporting  machinery  there,  and  warning 
its  leaders  that  the  U.S,  cannot  stand  by  and  lee  the  Soviet  Union  unbalance 
the  relative  power  between  Israel  and  her  neighbors  in  the  Middle  Fast. 

I  minht  also  point  out  that  conflict  and  cooperation  have  a  logical 
and  sociological  relationship  to  each  other.  Logically,  many  kinds  of  conflict 
behavior  cannot  occur  unless  there  in  cooperation  to  begin  with,  ’’’or  example, 
boycotts  cannot  occur  if  there  is  no  trade  or  transaction;  diplomatic  relatione 
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equations  (2)  and  (3)  share,  some  of  the  same  variables,  we  can  determine 
the  relationship  between  them  by  adding  dCF  to  both  sides  of  equation  (2) 
and  using  (3), 


aCO  +  dCF  «  -ED  -  PB  +  b  +  dCF 

=  -ED  -  PB  +  b  +  ED  -  PB  +  e 
=  -2PES  +  (b  +  c) 

(a/2)C0  +  (d/2)CF  =  -PB  +  (b+e) 

gCO  +  hCF  =  -PB  +  k  (4) 

where  the  new  constants  in  (4)  are  functions  of  those  in  the  previous 
equation  and  g  and  h  are  positive.  Equation  (4)  indicates  that  the  joint 
amount  of  conflict  and  cooperative  actions  toward  an  object  should  depend 
on  the  power  parity  of  the  two  nations. 

The  three  equations  developed  above  from  status  theory  can  be  put 
into  three  status  propositions. 

Status  Propositions 

A.  The  distances  of  object  nation  from  the  U.S.  on  economic 
development  and  power  bases  dimensions  of  attribute 
space  will  contribute  negatively  to  the  relative  coopera¬ 
tive  actions  of  the  U.S.  toward  that  nation. 


(continued) 

cannot  be  severed  if  there  arc  no  such  relations;  and  a  state  visit  cannot  be 
cancelled  if  no  visit  had  been  planned  to  begin  with.  The  sociological  rela¬ 
tionship  is  expressed  by  Coser  (1903,  p.  85):  'The  absence  of  conflict  cannot 
be  token  as  an  index  of  the  strength  and  stability  of  a  relationship.  Stable 
relationships  nay  be  characterized  by  conflicting  behavior.  Closeness  gives 
rise  to  frequent  occasions  for  conflict,  but  if  the  participants  feel  that 
their  relationships  are  tenuous,  they  will  avoid  conflict,  fearing  that  it  might 
endanger  the  continuance  of  the  relation.  When  close  relationships  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  frequent  conflicts  rather  than  by  the  accumulation  of  hostile  and 
ambivalent  feelings,  we  may  be  justified,  given  that  such  conflicts  are  not 
likely  to  concern  basic  consensus,  in  taking  these  frequent  conflicts  as  an 
index  of  the  stability  of  these  relationships.'1 


La 
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b.  The  distance  of  the  object  nation  from  the  U.S.  on  econoric 
development  will  contribute  positively  and  the  distance  on 
power  bases  will  contribute  negatively  to  the  relative  conflict 
actions  of  the  U.S.  toward  that  nation. 

C.  The  distance  of  the  object  nation  fro r  the  U.S.  on  power  will 
contribute  negatively  to  the  ioint  cooperative  and  conflictful 
actions  of  the  U.S.  tov?ard  that  nation. 

The  third  hypothesis  must  include  distances  themselves.  As  indicated 
previously,  Uripht  sup, rests  a  number  of  distances  which  affect  the  probab¬ 
ility  of  war  between  two  nations.  Some,  such  as  Psychic  and  "y.nectancy 
distances,  may  be  considered  as  resultants  of  distances  on  attributes  and  not 
attribute  distances  themselves,  f'ost  of  the  others,  Social  (S).  Technolopical 
(T) ,  Political  (P) ,  Strategic  (H) ,  Intellectual  (I)  and  Lepal  (L)  can  b<. 
related  to  the  dimensions  of  attribute  space,  following  the  spirit  (and  not 
the  letter,  since  we  will  not  use  a  differential  equation  and  some  of  his 
distance  relationships  arc  beinp  altered)  of  Uripht 's  analysis  of  distances, 
assuminp  that  Psychic  and  Expectancy  distances  arc  subsumed  by  the  others, 
and  that  we  can  replace  his  the  probability  of  war  ;  by  the  level  of  conflict 
behavior  (CF) ,  we  can  render  his  distance  theory  by  the  follovrinp  equation 

CF  «  -aT  +  bS  +  c?  +  <21  fL  -  dG  +  p,  (5) 

where  all  the  constants  are  positive.  The  equation  states  that  the  conflict 

actions  between  two  nations  arc  consequences  of  the  positive  distances  of 

52 

the  U.S.  on  S.  P,  I,  and  L  and  the  technolopical  and  stratepic  similarity  of 
the  two. 
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If  states  arc  technolopically  near  to  one  another,  disputes  will 
be  frequent  and  dilatory  tactics  are  likely  to  lead  to  an  accumulation  of 
disputes  and  an  increasing  aggravation  of  relations.  Each  incident  corms  to 


tow  can  vc  define  tha  dimensions  or  wMch  th»  dut.'nci.  should  hi 

measured  one  imbedded  In  attribute  spreef  First,  by  technological  distance, 

'•’right  rvans  th*  communication  and  transport  At  ior  betwiir  two  nations. 

That  is,  T  ii  port  of  bchAVior  space.  It  is  defined  by  tbos<.  behavior 

dimensions  Cwlinoatin-  communications  anu  transactions  between  two  nations 

?3  measured  by  their  trade. Second,  the  Social  distances  can  be  trnjvt* 

by  those  attribute-  dimensions  deflninr  the  socio-culturnl  characteristics 

of  nations,  such  as  Car.holic  Culture,  Tqurlity,  Oriental  Culture,  and 
54 

Diversity.  Third,  Strategic  distance  which  is  defined  b”  "ri«*ht  as  the 
vulnerability  of  attack  of  one  nation  by  another  can  be  partially  measured 
by  geographic  distance. Fourth,  Political  and  Legal  distrnces  can  bo 
defined  by  the  political  orientation  dimension  of  attribute  space.  Finally. 
Intellectual  distance  can  be  indexed  by  ucononic  development,  since  measure 
of  education  and  scientific  (versus  lep.al  and  religious)  interest  (such  as 


^(continued) 

be  considered  in  relation  to  its  bargainin'’  value  in  a  general  settlement,  and 
it  becomes  progressively  more  difficult  to  settle  any  issue  on  its  merits.' 
Wright,  1942,  1256  n.  45) 

3erkowitz  (1962,  p.  16C)  makes  the  same  point  at  the  group  level; 
"Greater  contact  between  groups  does  not  necessarily  promote  friendship.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  oversimplified  formulations  of  many  men  of  good  will,  bringing 
people  together  who  have  mutually  exclusive  aims  or  values  usually  heightens 
the  chances  of  conflict.  Their  coming  together  produces  friction." 

The  technological  distrnces  separating  pairs  of  similar  countries 
may  be  compared  over  short  periods  of  tine  by  comparison  of  trade  statistics.' 
(Wright,  1942,  p.  1244) 

54 

These  are  dimensions  of  attribute  space  reported  in  Runnel  (1969b), 
and  listed  with  indicators  in  Table  3  below. 

^Geographic  location  is  theoretically  a  part  of  attribute  space.  In 
the  latest  unreported  analyses  of  national  attributes  directed  at  delineating 
the  dimensions  of  this  space  for  1963,  three  variables  were  included  in  order 
to  define  the  location  of  a  nation's  capital.  The  resulting  attribute  dimen¬ 
sions  captured  this  variance  associated  with  location;  national  distances  com¬ 
puted  on  these  dimensions  would  then  subsume  geographic  distance.  For  the  1955 
results  to  be  used  here,  however,  geographic  distance  would  have-  to  be  computed 
separately  from  distances  on  attribute  space  dimensions. 


proportion  of  icUeu  titles  pvbli  shod)  rr*.  hi  hly  related  to  iL  fKisiter 
(‘jbta,!,  'orthccninr). 

*uttin'  tk  ffbcv*  eorrv»rono«.r.c«  c  to*eth,.r  t*.- ert*.  rlrjr  th*t  T  It 
now  b  l  >vior  on  lu  t<r9tfftic*tlcf.-ir*n«3ciicn  ol-e net  or.  a,  and  Uttlr-  rC 
iitj!  for  (a  linear  eocblftntier.  of)  dietwees  cr  the  «so<ic-iultural  dimen¬ 
sions,  in.  ret  tl.c  revised  eduatlon 

CF  *  sT  o  tri;  *  c?  *  dS3  -  vC  ♦  p,  (v) 

vhere  i,  b,  c.  d,  c,  end  «•  are  constants  and  cJl  except  r  ore  positive. 

*  cv  pliclr.r  behavior  on  ti„j  ssrv  elec, 

CF  -  nT  •  I'l  •*  cf  «*•  dfO  ••  eC  *  (7) 


That  lr  to  say,  frer  *'ri"ht  uv  k*ve  dcVelopvd  another  court len  sbrvlrr 
the  relationship  between  conflict  and  cooperation.  This  il***  ,  rrther 
then  dwr.lln»  with  joint  behavior  ww  hrve  the  olfj ■  >renc.i  between  conflict 
and  cooperation  conflict  rotative  to  cooreratlon  rill  be  rrefttcr  as  the 
indicated  attribute  distances  ere  greater  cm1  reorrnphic  distance  less. 
This  can  bo  put  into  the  following  proposition. 
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Distance  Proposition  The  distcrce  vector  of  the  U.F. 
from  object  nation  on  the  social,  political  orientation,  and 


;.*o  other  nation  is  higher  then  the  U.5.  on  ecenenic  dcvelonrent 
and  on  the  ordinal  rctlnp  for  freedom  of  group  opposition,  "hus,  distance 
vectors  and  distance  magnitudes  on  each  cf  these  two  dimensions  vculd  bo 
equivalent.  However,  on  Catholic  culture  and  the  other  socio- cultural 
dimensions,  the  U.S.  ir,  neither  th.  hirhost  ncr  lowest.  Conseouently,  if 
the  other  nation  is  higher  on  the  Catholic  Culture  dimension,  then  the 
distance  vecte  will  have  a  nepative  nar.nl luce  r.nc  a  positive  mepniturie  If 
the  other  nation  is  lover.  For  distance  magnitudes  (’’uclidear.  distance), 
however,  both  values  would  be  positive. 

’tiy  deal  with  vectors  rather  than  magnitudes?  ’'or  two  re ’.sons.  Firrt, 
vectors  alien;  a  simpler  represent  at  icn  of  field  theorv  and  easier  mathematical 
manipulation.  They  arc  more  pleasin'’  aesthetically  and  intellectually. 


wcettcnic  d*v,  >w  xx nc  dirwaiinf  cmiribt^  petit  lv<,ly  j>  th 
dlituxtf  cr.  ceo/raphic  <?lctacc.  cerirltuu  tnrativaly  to 
ttw  R4'>t(ud«.  oi  conflict  set  lees  o'  the  1.5.  lovars!  *»  object 
Ration  relative  to  Its  corrvnl cat  ions  rnw  transactions  vlth 
that  nation. 


Th.  fourth  hypothesis  is  th4t  conflict  one  cooperation  hitvw«n 
nations  result  free  tKlr  relative  *cv..t  rnd  the  tie*  that  hint  them. 

Pi.  direction  of  Influence  her.  should  he  clear,  the  closer  two  notions 
jre  in  their  power,  holdino  cooperative  ti«c  constant,  conflict  lc  »*ore 
likely.  To  put  this  differently,  for  peace  to  obtelr.  between  tvo  nations, 
there  should  b.  a  disparity  in  pcv«.r  between  then.** 


'^(continued) 

Second,  vectors  are  a  more  intuitively  srtisfyln-  representation  th.tr  Tuclidoan 
distance.  It  is  sensible  to  *-,y  th  t  if  a  nation  is  in  th„  riddle  of  a  dlrxn- 
slon,  such  as  «eononlc  development  or  pov«.r,  it  acts  differently  to  thu  hlrhcr 
nation  than  it  does  to  the  on-s  beneath  it.  To  use  Euclidean  distances  is  to 
say  that  the  nation's  behavior  will  be  the  sane  to  these  at  the  tor  rn<*  lot ter, 
since  both  arc  equidistant  fror  him. 

The  use  of  distance  vectors  ctcatcs  s  nroblcr  of  its  own.  Theory  based 
on  distance  vectors  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  empirical  tests  to  bu  used 
hero  fro*  theory  based  on  thu  characteristics  of  the  object  nation.  A  proposi¬ 
tion  that  U.S.  behavior  is  s  consequence  of  distance  vectors  on  the  roucr 
bases  dimension  will  have  the  ssro  tost  rosults  as  s  proposition  that  U.S. 
behavior  is  a  consequence  of  the  power  bases  of  the  object  nation.  At  some 
future  tire  s  crucial  test  between  tho  two  theorise  will  have  to  be  dcvulopcd. 

1  am  indebted  to  Nils  Potter  Clcdltsch  for  point  ir.*  out  this  problem  to  Be. 

^  !y  interpretation  of  Organsl.i's  power  transition  theory  will  do  some 
violence  to  it,  since  he  is  proposing  that  power  chance  is  thu  crucial  variable. 
Kovcvcr,  to  unable  analysis  at  this  stare  in  the  data  collection,  l  an  treating 
the  hypothesis  as  a  static  zone  end  not  without  Justification.  A  power  cap 
alone  creates  fesr  (Burkovitt,  1962,  p.  *3)  the  dominant  powsr  nets  what  it 
wants  by  the  implicit  threat  of  its  power  and  the  weaker  subnits— often  uncon¬ 
sciously— to  avoid  thu  use  of  such  power.  Without  c  clear  pap,  however,  there 
is  an  ambiguity  (since  statesmen  have  no  precise  measure*  of  power).  In  Coser's 
terms  (1963,  p.  247),  'when  contenders  feel  that  their  power  is  more  or  less 
evenly  matched,  riv«n  their  comer,  inability  to  gauge  their  relative  strength 
noru  precisely,  then  the  temptation  is  strong  to  onpapc  in  trial  throurh 
battle.’  Cco  also  Easton  (1953,  p.  303) 

The  theory  thet  power  parity  rakes  conflict  nore  likely  contradicts 
the  traditional  balance  of  power  theory,  as  expressed  bv  »/ripat  (1955,  p.  143). 
The  preater  the  number  of  states  and  thu  more  nearly  equal  their  power,  the 
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'♦hat  It  u-Mi  by  hineir-  or  cooperative  tki?  Gft.n  this  refer* 

if 

to  alliance*,  treaties,  trade,  anw  tl*„  !IU.  These*,  i^wtr,  constitute 
the  cooperative  behavior  thrt  ic  part  of  oor  bchevicr  trace— part  of  th 
Cv pendent  variable,  to  iptck  loosely.  Therefore,  v*  car  t:y  that  th,  object 
of  power  parity  will  depend  on  the  ifferencc  bvtveen  these  twt  kinds  of 
behavior.  In  ayrbola 


co  -  cr  *  **P  •  b , 


<v) 


where  CO  i*  understood  to  be  cooperation  on  ditscnslon*  ncasurlnn  such 
cooperative  tic*  at  alliance*  and  treaties  end  a  i*  a  positive  constant. 


^reposition  The  distance  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
object  nation  on  power*^  contribute*  positively  to  th»  ra«*nitudc 
of  cooperative  action*  (such  as  alliances  and  treaties)  of  the 
l°.C.  toward  the  object  nation  relative  to  the  conflict  with 
that  nation. 


(continued) 

core  stable  is  the  equilibrium.  Sac  also  ’fright  (1942,  p.  755)  Alone  with 
OrpansUl,  1  question  the  scientific  status  of  the  balance  of  power  theory  and 
have  soupht  in  vain  for  anythin**  other  than  historical  narrative  ant  anecdote* 
to  support  it. 

J|* 

A  ccao  could  be  rade  that  the  bcncs  between  nations  arc  reducible  to 
their  relative  horopeneity,  which  has  been  asserted  by  Kent  and  others  to  be  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  balance  of  power.  Kocoacn- 
clty  could  scan  easier  diplomatic  cxchanrc  and  power  calculations.  On  this, 
sec  Cullck  (1955).  This  interpretation  of  'bond,'*  while  rorc  conson  nt  with 
the  theory  bein'*  developed  here,  would  violate  its  meaning  for  contemporary 
writers. 
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'As  we  shall  later  see,  power  is  reasured  nlor.r  the  power  bases  dir.cn- 
slon  of  attribute  space.  It  ray  be  doubted  that  the  resources  for  nowar.  such 
as  population,  area,  national  lncore,  and  ren  under  arcs,  capture  ''never'  us 
«cant  by  Orpenskl  and  other  international  relations  theorists.  Or<*anski,  him¬ 
self,  however,  defines  power  in  teres  of  national  incoro  (see  footnote  66). 

As  Lasswell  and  Kanlan  say  (1950,  p.  147).  it  is  p**wcr  potential,  rather  than 
power  position  directly,  which  is  crucial  in  the  political  process.  The  plcyerc 
do  not  always  pnv  to  see  the  wlnnlrp  hand.”  See  also  Lassvcll  and  Kaplan  (1050, 
P.  83). 


Thw  kc«v  one ity  hypothesis  it  that  the  norc  slrllsr  tve  nations 

are,  the  rare  likely  they  arc  to  cooperate  and  enter  into  bindln*  errenrv- 

60 

rents — the  core  inter rat  I vt  thvlr  behavior.  •ustttt  (1967)  hat  svstcr- 
aticallv  investigated  thta  hypothesis  b-  ecnputlnr  euclidean  distances 
betveer  nations  in  the  space  o'  frur  -*t  tribute  space  direntions  (airiinr  to 
ry  econoric  cev^ lopnent ,  political  orientation.  Catholic  culture,  and  density 
dlncnslons)*'*  ant  analysin'*  the  distances.  The  -reupln*  of  nations  on  these 
distances  corresponded  well  with  our  Intuitive  regional  proupirp  of  notions** 
and  accounted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  groupings  of  nations  on  trade, 
l"!.*  votin**,  and  organisational  co-fwrbership . 

r.ussctt  also  rrouned  nations  on  ••ooarapMc  distance  and  found  sore 
correspondence  between  such  distance  and  the  ’‘ohavior  ^rourinr.s. 

Duildir-  on  Russett's  worl ,  end  that  of  Jacob  am  Tcune  (19G4)  and 
Dsutach  at  al.  (19)7)**  who  argue  the  need  for  sinllarity  in  values  for 
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The  no st  important  analytical  property  for  the  study  of  the  pre¬ 
requisites  of  unification  seers  to  be  the  deprec  of  heterogeneity  of  the  renber 
units.  (Ctsionl,  196$,  p.  19) 

**Thls  sinllarity  is  established  In  "unnel  (1969c)  end  Russstt  (1967). 
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One  laprcsslvc  grouninr  corprised  the  fovict  bloc,  then  within  it 
Albania  ant  Chine  as  o  subprouo.  (Rusactt,  1967,  p.  55)  It  should  be  renen- 
bervd  that  this  was  on  attribute  distances  alone! 

*^uincy  ’.'right  savs  (1955,  p.  5*2)  cf  Dcutsch  that  ho  uses  the  terns 
political  int carat lonntu:  amalrjmstlon-  psychological  identification  and 
aaslnllatlon  rutual  responsiveness  and  alnplc  pacification-  and  nutual  inter¬ 
dependence  and  interaction  to  describe  typical  processes  which  if  in  proper 
relation  to  one  another  ray  develop  a  security  connunlty  in  an  area.  Those 
appear  to  bo  ainilar,  respectively,  to  the  processes  which  I  have  described, 
fror  the  point  of  view  of  incrcaslnr  closeness  of  proups,  as  organisation, 
standardisation,  co-operation,  and  conrunicatlon  ...  ,  and,  fror  the  point  of 
view  of  lncreaslnp  separation  of  proups  as  social  end  political,  psychic  ond 
expectancy,  legal  ar.-J  intellectual,  and  tcchnoloplcal  and  strategic  distances 
. Urlpht's  consent  is  pertinent  to  ry  at tenet  here  to  explicitly  subsunc 
both  'Jright’s  theory  end  sore  of  Russett's  an#'.  Deutsch's  hypotheses  within  a 
coraon  frane  and  to  tie  then  together  usir>«*  the  concept  or  distance  vector. 
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intcgrAtlvc  behavior, ^  I  vlll  protest  tli 
Nihivior  of  notions  it  &  function  of  (1) 
which  indexes  a  tuition's  values,  (2)  the 
end  economic  development  dimensions,  one 
proposition  for  the  U.S.,  it  becomes  tho 


st  cooperative  (inu-rativc) 

tho  eoclo-culturtl  dime-nsicn? 

political  orientation  dlrwnutcn 

65 

(3)  *corraphic  distance.  /s  e 
follovinr. 


lc^orcnulty  Proposition •  Distance  vectors  b*.tw«.n  tK  V.f.  rrd 
an  object  nation  on  economic  development,  political  orientation, 
end  soclo-cultursl  dlscnclona  will  contribute  positivulv  and 
geographic  distance  will  contribute  negatively  to  tho  cooperi- 
tivc  behavior  of  the  U.S.  to  the  object  nation. 


The  final  hypothesis  is  the  geographic  one.  It  states  cirply  that 
the  farther  away  nations  are,  the  loaa  they  interact  either  cooperative 1” 
or  confllctfully.  This  hypothesis  may  be  norc  salient  for  Turra,  any,  than 
the  U.S.  with  its  technological  ability  to  span  the  glebe  and  its  world 
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At  tho  individual  level,  Vllllcna  (1947,  p.  40)  has  pointed  out  that 
there  are  of tan  real  lntorproun  differences  in  values,  beliefs,  parsons 1 
habits,  and  customs.  Such  cultural  differences  nay  and  often  do  lord  to 
tanplblc  disagreements  on  matter  of  considerable  emotional  importance  to 
Individuals  and  both  parties  nay  be  convlrced  of  the  rightness  of  their  d*n 
positions.  Vlth  rerard  to  attitudes,  Buchanan  and  Ontrll  (1953.  p.  29, 
Italics  omitted)  heve  noted  that  certain  "nations  arc  regarded  with  more 
friendliness  than  others,  and  that  these  nations  have  certain  common  cultural 
or  historical  characteristics.  For  a  fascinatin'*  discussion  of  how  differ¬ 
ences  in  culture  can  affect  views  of  tir«.  ar.d  space,  see  1  all  (1959,  1969). 
Relevant  to  our  discussion,  Hell  (1969,  p.  2)  states  that  "experience  as  it 
is  perceived  through  one  set  of  culturally  patterned  sensory  screens  la  quite 
different  from  experience  perceived  through  another. 
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F.uasett  omitted  the  size  dimension  fro*-  his  analysis  arguin'*  that  it 
la  not  a  relevant  criteria  for  cooperation  leading  tc  integration  (Hussett, 
1967,  p.  21).  I  will  do  likewise.  Tho  urc  of  a  number  of  dimensions  to  define 
homogeneity  Is  consonant  with  Jacob's  and  Tcune's  argument  (1964,  p.  22),  that 
homogeneity  "should  probably  not  be  identified  by  any  single  index.  The  social 
boundaries  of  a  community  should  be  dratm  or.  the  basis  of  a  composite  profile 
of  the  various  Indicators  previously  mentioned.'  Th«.y  also  point  out  that  the 
''feclinr  of  social  homogeneity  can  bo  measured  bv  the  concept  of  social 
distance.1  (1964,  p.  19) 
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poll  cense  policy.  vet  would  Soviet  -vise  lies  tr.  1962  have  caused  the 
*x~e  crisis  were  dibs  loceccd  in  rest  Africa  or  South  test  /sin*  It  is 
difficult  to  accept  that  the  tare  U.S.  conflict  and  cooperation  would  be 
directed  et  a  nation  rsfarclsss  of  geographic  distance.  It  is  rert  likely 
that  geographic  distance  acts  as  a  ncdcrator  variable,  darnenir*  coopera¬ 
tion  at  a  great  dlstanca  or  accentuatin'  the  conflict  for  close  nations. 
This  perspective  is  consistent  with  the  following  proposition. 

ficortapMc  Proposition  The  geographic  distance  of  the  U.S. 

fro?  the  object  nation  contributes  negatively  to  tha  cooperative 

and  conflictful  actlona  of  the  U.S.  toward  thr*t  nation. 

Six  aggregate  level  hypotheses  about  nation  behavior  have  now  been 
interrelated  using  tha  constructs  of  attribute  and  behavior  apace,  dyad, 
and  distance  vector.  Several  propositions  about  the  behavior  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  set  of  dyads,  all  those  involving  the  U.S.  as  actor,  have  been 
derived  fror  these  hypotheses.  It  ray  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  aun- 
narlze  the  discussion  by  syatanatlcally  placing  the  propositions  in  a 
table,  with  the  proposed  relationships  (Table  1).  As  scan  fror  the  Table, 
there  la  a  consistency  in  the  proposed  direction  of  relationships  of 
disrancas  to  either  cooperative  or  conflictful  actlona  or  their  conbina- 
tlon,  us  expected  given  the  overlapping  nature  of  the  hypotheses,  the  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  scholarly  literature,  and  the  cornon  framework  (e.g., 
distance  vectors)  within  which  the  hypothcac  were  interpreted.  The  lctport- 
ant  thing,  however,  is  not  thic  consistency,  but  whether  tha  comon  thread 
— the  theoretical  proposition  that  distance  vectors  explain  nation  behavior 
— and  equation  (1)  giving  specificity  to  this  relationship  arc  consistent 
with  observation.  For  an  answer,  we  nust  leave  our  armchair  and  easy  talk 
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TABLE  1 

Propositions  About  U.S.  Aggregate  Behavior 


Attribute  Space  Dlnonslons _ 

"con.  Dev.  Power  Bases  Pol.  Geographic  Sodo- 


Proposition 

Behavior 

Dlst. 

Cist. 

Orient. 

Dlst. 

Dlst. 

Cultural 

Dlst. 

Linkage 

all 

♦ 

♦ 

+ 

Status  A 

cooperative 

- 

- 

Status  B 

conflictful 

♦ 

- 

Status  C 

coop.  +  conflict 

- 

Distance^* 

coop.  -  conflict 

- 

- 

•f 

- 

Power 

coop.  -  conflict 

♦ 

Homogeneity 

cooperative 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Geographic 

coop,  or  conflict 

- 

Thc  signs  on  this  relationship  have  all  been  reversed  from 
Equation  (7)  to  conform  with  the  direction  of  the  other 
relationships  expressed  in  the  Table. 
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and  confront  the  aggregate  phenomenon.  For  if  'we  shrink  from  conflict 
with  reality,  why  invite  it  by  making  assertions"  (Popper,  1965a,  p.  273). 

Space  and  prudence  do  not  permit  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  methods 
used  in  testinp  the  above  propositions-~since  this  has  been  done  elsewhere 
(Rumncl,  1969b).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  treating  behavior  and  attributes 
within  a  linear  space  enables  the  product  moment  coefficient,  and  the 
multiple  repression,  component  factor  analysis,  and  canonical  analysis 
models  to  be  part  of  the  theoretical  structure  of  field  theory.  They  then 
become  the  techniques  for  operationalizing  and  testing  derivations  of  the 
theory  of  propositions  imbedded  in  the  theory. 

In  a  previous  study  (Rummel,  1969b)  the  location  of  thirteen  dyads 
involving  the  U.S.  as  actor  (objects  were  Brazil,  Burma,  China,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
India,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Jordan,  Netherlands,  Poland,  U.S.S.R. ,  and  U.K.) 
in  1955  behavior  space  was  related  (using  canonical  analysis)  to  1955  dis¬ 
tances  (differences)  between  the  U.S.  and  the  thirteen  object  nations.  The 
distances  were  on  economic  development  (indexed  by  energy  consumption  per 
capita),  power  bases  (indexed  by  national  income**),  freedom  of  group 
opposition,  and  geographic  distance.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  cases 
(13),  not  all  dimensions  of  behavior  or  attribute  spaces  could  be  used. 


**With  regard  to  the  previous  discussion  of  the  power  hypothesis, 
Organski  (1960)  recommends  national  income  as  the  best  measure  of  power. 

The  reason  national  income  was  selected  here  was  primarily  because  of  its 
very  high  correlation  with  the  power  bases  dimension  (Rummel,  1969c)  for 
all  nations  and  secondarily  because  of  Organski' s  suggestion  and  use  of  the 
indicator. 

Cuincy  'Jrip.ht  (1955)  recommends  energy  production  times  population  as  an 
indicator  of  the  power  of  a  nation.  This  indicator,  however,  is  also  very 
highly  correlated  with  national  income  and  with  the  power  bases  dimension 
(Runnel,  1969c).  Therefore,  national  income  is  tapping  almost  the  same 
variances  that  would  be  included  were  I  to  use  Wright's  indicator  (or,  for 
that  matter,  defense  expenditures,  men  under  arms,  G!!P,  population,  or 
energy  production) . 
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Attribute  space  therefore  was  defined  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  men¬ 
tioned:  economic  development,  power  bases  (size),  and  political  orienta¬ 
tion.  Geographic  distance  was  also  Included. 

The  behavior  space  dimensions  were  summed  into  three  statistically 
independent  (orthogonal)  dimensions  of  conflict  behavior,  administrative 
behavior;  and  private  international  relations. ^  For  this  sample  on  these 
three  dimensions,  fifty-five  percent  of  the  variation  in  overall  U.S. 
actions  were  accounted  for  by  the  distances.  Specifically,  ninety  percent 
of  the  variation  in  U.S.  conflict  behavior  toward  the  thirteen  nations  was 
accounted  for  by  power  and  political  orientation  distance  vectors.  Ihe 
function  is 

. 87CF  i  -.65PB  +  .57*0,  (9) 

where  CF  denotes  conflict  behavior,  P3  denotes  power  bases  distance.  ?0 
distance  on  political  orientation,  and  ■  means  approximately.  The  co¬ 
efficients  are  for  standardized  data,  i.’ith  regard  to  U.S.  private 
international  relations  (tourists,  students,  exports,  immigrants,  etc.), 
seventy  percent  of  the  variation  in  this  behavior  is  accounted  for  by 
economic  development 


.99C0  i 


■.C5TD 


(10) 


There  were  originally  eleven  behavior  space  dimensions  for  132  dyads. 
'‘By  studying  the  content  of  the  eleven  dimensions,  three  kinds  of  substan¬ 
tive  classifications  emerge:  dimensions  manifesting  nrivate  international 
relations,  those  comprising  administrative  behavior,  and  those  involving 
conflict  behavior."  (Rummel,  1969b,  p.  34)  Private  international  rela¬ 
tions  consist  of  salience  (e.g.  translations,  tourists,  treaties),  commun¬ 
ications,  exports,  students,  and  migrants  dimensions  administrative  behav¬ 
ior  consist  of  diplomatic  and  international  orranization  dimensions'  conflict 
behavior  consist  of  U.K.  voting,  self-determination  voting,  negative  sanc¬ 
tions,  and  deterrence  dimensions.  Sec  Rummel  (J969b,  Table  1)  for  the 
behavior  variables  related  to  these  dimensions. 
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where  CO  denotes  cooperation  (since  private  international  relations  encom¬ 
pass  a  cooperative  range  of  actions)  and  ED  denotes  economic  development. 

3oth  equations  (9)  and  (10)  express  empirical  relations  that  overlap 
with  the  propositions  of  Table  1.  Equation  (9)  relates  to  the  status  B 
proposition,  but  while  power  bases  is  included  and  in  the  ripht  direction, 
economic  development  is  not.  In  its  place  is  political  orientation  dis¬ 
tance.  Equation  (10)  is  similar  to  the  status  A  proposition,  except  that 
while  economic  development  is  in  the  hypothesized  direction,  the  power 
bases  dimension  is  not  included. 

Overall,  attribute  distances  accounted  for  fifty-five  percent  of 
the  variance  in  the  behavior  of  the  U.S.  toward  the  thirteen  object  nations. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  theoretical  proposition  that  behavior  is 
linearly  dependent  on  distance  vectors. 

The  difficulty  with  generalizing  the  above  results  is  the  snail 
sanple,  however.  Accordingly,  data  have  been  collected  for  the  behavior 
of  the  U.S.  toward  81  other  nations  in  1955  and  the  results  of  analyzing 
these  data  will  be  reported  here. 

The  choice  of  dyadic  variables  on  which  to  collect  U.S.  behavior 
data  was  guided  by  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  fifty  variables  for  182 

dyads  (including  the  above-mentioned  dyads  with  U.S.  as  actor)  for  1955. 

68 

Variables  were  included  to  index  the  behavior  space  dimensions  for  the 
182  dyads  to  be  as  diverse  as  possible  so  as  to  capture  a  wide  ranee  of 

68 

These  dimensions  are  shown  in  Pummel  (1969b,  Table  1).  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  set  of  dimensions  for  1955  and  those  shown  in  Rumnel  (1969c) 
is  that  the  latter  are  computed  across  missing  data  while  the  former  are  com¬ 
puted  on  a  matrix  with  missing  data  filled  in  by  regression  estimates. 
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variation  in  U.S.  foreign  behavior,  to  exploit  the  greater  availability  of 
data  in  the  U.S.  for  some  variables  (such  as  foreign  investments),  and  to 
take  account  of  the  type  of  analysis  to  he  done.  On  the  last  criterion, 
there  was  no  reason  to  include,  say,  export  US-*j /total  U.S.  trade,  since 
the  denominator  will  be  constant  for  all  U.S.  dyads,  and  accordingly  the  ■ 
variable  will  have  a  perfect  correlation  with  exports  US-*-j  alone.  Thus,  no 
variable  normed  by  U.S.  totals  is  included  in  the  analysis.  The  list  of 
variables  for  which  data  were  collected  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

Attribute  space  for  1955  has  already  been  analyzed  for  all  nations 
(Rummel,  1968)  and  all  that  is  needed  here  is  that  distance  vectors  between 
the  U.S.  and  object  nations  be  computed  on  the  dimensions  of  this  space. 

Table  2  gives  the  attribute  space  dimension  and  the  indicator  of  that  dimen¬ 
sion  on  which  distance  vectors  between  the  U.S.  and  object  were  computed. 

The  results  to  be  presented  are  divided  into  three  parts.  First,  the 
patterns  among  the  dyadic  behavior  of  the  U.S.  will  be  considered.  Second, 
the  findings  relevant  to  the  fundamental  field  theory  proposition  will  be 
weighed.  And  finally,  the  results  bearing  on  the  six  propositions  discussed 
above  will  be  measured. 

The  nineteen  actions  of  the  U.S.  toward  81  nations  in  1955  range  from 
tourists,  through  exports  and  treaties,  to  conflict  behavior. ^  How  are  these 
actions  patterned?  This  is  an  interesting  and  important  question  in  itself, 
but  unfortunately,  one  on  which  we  cannot  dwell  with  great  detail  here. 
Nonetheless,  in  order  to  make  the  U.S.  behavior  suitable  for  subsequent  canon¬ 
ical  analysis,  a  preliminary  factor  analysis  was  necessary  to  reduce  U.S. 

^Before  analyses  of  the  data  could  be  done,  missing  data  had  to  be 
estimated  using  a  regression  estimation  technique  described  elsewhere  (Wall 
and  Rummel,  1969). 
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Variable 

No. 

Variable 

Code 

TABLE  2 

U.S.  Behavior  Space 

Variable 

Missing 

Data 

1 

BOOKS 

exports  of  books  and  periodicals  US-*-j 

0 

2 

TOURIS 

tourists  US+j 

17 

3 

TREATY 

treaties  US+j 

0 

4 

EXPORTS 

exports  US+j 

0 

5 

STUDNT 

students  US-*j 

24 

6 

EMIGRA 

emigrants  US-*j 

11 

7 

EMBLEG 

embassy  or  legation  US-+-J  ■  1;  none  -  0 

0 

8 

IGO 

intergovernmental  organizations  of  which  US  and 
j  are  comembers 

0 

9 

D-UN 

agreement  US-j  on  major  1955  dimensions  of  UN  voting  18 

10 

NEGSAH 

negative  sanctions  factor  scores,  US-*j 

0 

11 

MILVIO 

military  violence  factor  scores,  US+j 

0 

12 

NEGCOM 

negative  communication  factor  scores,  US-*j 

0 

13 

ECOAID 

economic  aid,  US+j 

0 

14 

INVEST 

private  investment,  US+j 

8 

15 

MI LAID 

military  aid,  US+j 

0 

16 

COMMIT 

military  committment,  US-*j 

0 

17 

VISITS 

official  visits,  US-*j 

0 

18 

MILPER 

military  personnel  stationed  in,  US+j 

0 

19 

CONFER 

conferences,  US-*-j 

0 
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dyadic  behavior  to  their  independent  patterns  (or  dimensions.  as  they  arc 
more  technically  known). 

The  factor  analysis  results  are  given  in  Append i::  II  and  the  values 
of  U.S.  dyaas  (factor  scores)  on  these  patterns  are  listed  in  Appendix  III. 

The  nineteen  U.S.  dyadic  actions  wore  found  to  cluster  into  six 
distinct  and  independent  patterns.  The  first  pattern^  comprises  the  move¬ 
ment  of  American  students  and  emigrants  to  other  nations,  treaties  with  those 
nations,  military  aid  to  them  and  high  level  conferences  involvin'?  them.  At 
first,  this  appears  to  be  a  cooperation  dimension,  but  if  so,  how  docs  or.o 
explain  that  those  kinds  of  actions  are  independent  of  experts,  tourists, 
economic  aid,  etc.?  A  look  at  the  values  of  l1.?.  dyads  ori  this  pattern,  as 
given  in  Appendix  III,  shows  that  the  object  nations  highest  on  this  pattern 
arc  Belgium,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  motherlands,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Lowest  are  Eurma,  Cambodia,  F.l  Salvadore,  Guatemala,  Laos, 
and  South  Vietnam.  Obviously,  this  pattern  is  a  cluster  of  U.S.  actions 
peculiarly  directed  to  Western  European  nations  and  will  be  named  Western 
European  Cooperation.^ 


70My  preference  is  to  do  a  canonical  analysis  on  the  raw  data.  The 
relationship  among  the  two  sets  of  variables  is  given  directly,  then,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  correlation  matrix  of  U.S.  behavior  was  virtually  singular 
(determinant  =  5.0  x  10"^).  the  data  had  to  be  first  reduced  to  a  set  of 
independent  dimensions. 

The  scientist  using  conventional  canonical  analysis  must  watch  the 
determinants  of  the  correlation  matrices  being  computed  in  the  analysis  (and 
unfortunately,  few  programs  evaluate  these  determinants) .  For,  if  the 
determinant  is  very  small,  say  1.0  >:  1 0“ 5 ,  then  the  matrix  is  virtually 
singular  and  the  values  of  the  inverse  of  the  matrix  will  hinge  largely  on 
random  error.  Canonical  analysis  results  will  be  there  in  this  event,  but 
they  probably  will  be  distorted  and  misleading. 

71 

From  this  point  on,  I  will  be  interpreting  the  rotated  dimensions  in 
the  order  they  are  shown  in  Appendix  II. 

72 

That  such  a  pattern  should  emerge  should  surprise  no  one.  First,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  remember  as  wc  see  the  other  patterns  how  well  the  analysis 
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A  second  cluster  of  U.S.  actions,  independent  of  and  larger  than 
the  above,  also  is  cooperative  in  nature.  This  consists  of  U.S.  exports 
of  books,  exnorts  in  general,  U.S.  tourists.  U.S.  private  investments  and 
U.S.  emigrants.  Only  two  nations  arc  the  najor  recipients  of  thi9  behavior' 
Canada  and  the  U.K.  Perhaps  r.ost  would  agree  in  calline  this  an  Anglo- 
American  Cooperation  pattern.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  nations 
with  the  lowest  values  on  this  dimension  are  Venezuela  and  Mexico.  This 
disparity  in  behavior  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  especially  since  both  are  largo 
nations  contiguous  to  the  U.S.,  underscores  the  effects  that  socio-economic 
and  cultural  differences  can  have  in  foreign  behavior.  Tut  we  will  examine 
this  more  nrecisely  later. 

The  Western  European  and  Anelo-Amcrican  patterns  were  cooperative. 

The  third  pattern  delineated  is  of  conflict.  Specif ically, a  cluster  of 

73 

military  violence  and  negative  communication.;  actions,  and  only  these 
actions,  are  involved  in  this  pattern.  The  U.S..  as  a  major  world  power 
with  global  political  interests  and  concerns,  employs  both  negative  communi¬ 
cations;  military  warnings  and  violence  as  ways  of  communicating  its  national 
interests  and  expectations — as  ways  of  drawing  the  lines  other  nations  cross 
at  their  own  risk.  Consonant  with  this  point.  Appendix  III  shows  that  the 
two  major  objects  of  this  behavior  are  the  V.S.S.R.  and  China.  This  pattern 

72 

(continued) 

uncovered  some  patterns  that  are  common  knowledge'  among  scholars,  when  my 
subsequent  results  are  not  so  obvious  or  immediately  understandable.  Second, 
even  though  the  existence  of  a  Western  Turopenn  Cooperation  pattern  is  known, 
the  precise  behavior  defining  it  and  the  values  of  nations  on  it  are  not  known. 
This  additional  knowledge — a  precise  comparative  measurement  of  the  pattern — 
is  provided  by  this  analysis  at  the  aggregate  level. 

73 

As  can  be  seen  from  Appendix  I  which  defines  the  military  violence 
and  negative  communication  variables,  these  variables  themselves  measure 
separate  clusters  of  conflict  actions  found  in  conflict  data  for  340  dyads. 
Consequencly,  more  is  involved  in  the  cluster  than  two  variables;  rather  a 
whole  spectrum  of  military  activities  and  negative  communications  is  defined 
by  this  pattern. 
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of  behavior  clearly  resembles  deterrent  behavior  and  I  will  call  it  a 
Deterrence  pattern. 

Deterrence  is  independent  of  the  other  cooperative  dimensions,  meaning 
that  sometimes  the  U.S.  directs  deterrent  behavior  at  its  Western  European 
and  Anglo-American  friends,  and  sometimes  the  U.S.  is  cooperative  with  the 
major  objects  of  U.S.  deterrent  behavior.  This  independence^4  of  conflict 
and  cooperative  type  behavior  has  been  consistently  found  in  a  number  of 
studies.  The  foreign  conflict  behavior  of  82  nations  in  1955  was  found 
independent  of  other  kinds  of  foreign  behavior  (Rummel,  1966).  For  about 
340  dyads  in  1955  conflict  behavior  was  found  independent  of  other  kinds 
of  dyadic  behavior  (Rummel,  1969b),  and  in  1963  the  same  independence  was 
found  for  the  same  number  of  dyads  (Rummel,  1970b).  The  evidence  for  the 
belief  that  conflict  and  cooperation  are  not  antipodes — opposite  ends  of  a 
continuum— but  are  statistically  Independent  dimensions  of  international 
relations  is  mounting. ^ 

The  fourth  cluster  of  U.S.  dyadic  actions  is  diplomatic,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  military  in  nature.  These  comprise  the  existence  of  a  U.S.  embassy 
or  legation  in  the  other  nation,  common  intergovernmental  organization  mem¬ 
berships,  U.N.  voting  agreement,  and  military  defense  commitments.  Among 
nations  high  on  this  pattern  are  Australia,  3elgium,  Taiwan.  Thailand,  Union 

74 

On  independence,  see  footnote  81. 

^A  theoretical  reationale  for  this  is  provided  by  Deutsch  (1966),  who 
argues  that  cooperation  and  conflict  arc  both  the  consequence  of  high  inter¬ 
action.  Whether  the  relationship  goes  in  one  direction  or  the  other  depends 
on  the  "covariance  of  rewards  or  interests." 
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of  South  Africa,  arul  most  Central  and  South  American  Counties;  lowest  arc 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  China,  East  Germany,  North  Korea,  Outer  Mongolia,  and  North 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  purely  Cold  War  pattern^  (remember,  this  is  1955 
behavior) . 

The  fact  that  Anglo-American  and  Western  European  nations  do  not 
have  high  scores  on  this  dimension  (and  the  U.S.S.R.  a  low  one)  implies 
that  although  there  are  cold  war  elenents  in  U.S.  behavior  to  these 
nations,  there  are  also  other  ingredients  ns  well,  is  we  well  know.77  The 
finding  of  a  cluster  of  conflict  actions  called  Deterrence  apart  from  Cold  War 
behavior  is  also  understandable.  The  L’.S.  must  constantly  communicate  intent 
to  friend,  foe,  and  neutrals  alikv .  Military  alerts,  warnings,  threats, 
and  diplomatic  protests  are  devic  s  for  signaling  Egypt,  France,  Peru, 

Panama,  and  Israel,  as  well  as  obvious  U.S.  enemies,  and  they  are  30  usee. 

Thus,  the  Cold  War  pattern  is  a  delineation  of  those  actions 

and  cn  denoting  of  those  nations  with  which  U.S.  behavior  uniquely  defines 

the  Cold  War. 

The  fifth  pattern  of  U.S.  behavior  consists  mainly  of  negative 
sanctions  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  stationing  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  the  country.  In  1955,  the  U.S.  directed  some  negative  actions 
toward  West  Germany  and  Japan  (as  well  as  Burma,  China,  and  Czechoslovakia). 
West  Germany  had,  then,  the  largest  contingent  of  American  military  personnel 
abroad,  and  Japan  ran  a  close  thir..  to  South  Korea  in  U.S.  troops  stationed 

7^This  pattern  conforms  with  the  findings  of  Tcune  and  Synnestredt 
(1965) .  Using  bivariate  statistics  on  119  nations  and  alignment  data  on  70 
variables  for  1953  and  1963,  they  found  that  the  best  objective  measures  of 
US-USSPv  alignment  (as  judged  by  comparison  with  expert  ratings)  arc  military 
commitments,  U.N.  votes,  diplomatic  recognition,  and  official  visits.  These 
four  variables  (official  visits  has  a  loading  of  -.48  in  the  Cold  War  pattern), 
in  addition  to  international  organizations,  define  our  Cold  War  pattern  for  the 
U.S. 

770ne  of  the  best  social  science  studies  of  these  ingredients  is  that 
for  the  US-UK  dyad  by  Russett  (1963). 
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in  the  country.  Thus,  the  relationship  between  nepative  sanctions  and  U.S. 
military  personnel  follows.  This  pattern  will  be  called  Eepctive  Sanctions. 

Finally,  the  sixth  cluster  of  actions  almost  wholly  involves 
economic  aid.  To  a  nuch  lesser  extent,  military  ait!  is  also  a  part  of  the 
pattern.  Aid  is  therefore  a  specific  kind  of  U.S.  behavior,  apparently 
independent  of  uniquely  Cold  "ar  actions  (which  would  be  true  i'  aid  is 

78 

given  for  a  combination  of  reasons,  including  political  and  altruistic) 

as  well  as  other  kinds  of  cooperative  activity.  This  will  be.  called  an 
79 

Aid  pattern. 

These  six  patterns  of  U.S.  dyadic  behavior — ’-’estern  European,  Anglo- 
American,  Deterrence,  Cold  V!ar,  Kcpative  Sanctions,  and  Aid — should,  if 

field  theory  is  correct,  be  dependent  on  the  attribute  distances  of  other 

80  ' 
nations  from  the  U.S.  As  listed  in  Tabic  3,  below  thirteen  indicators 


78 

Independence  means  that  there  is  no  statististical  relationship. 

T,ith  regard  to  aid,  this  would  obtain  if  ?id  were  piven  sometimes  for  col! 
war  reasons,  sometimes  for  altruistic  purposes.  A  positive  relationship 
with  the  Western  European  pattern  (as  happens  with  military  aid)  and  a 
negative  relationship  with  the  cold  war  pattern  would  occur  for  economic 
aid  if  it  ware  given  for  wholly  political  reasons:  a  positive  relationship 
would  , rob ably  occur  with  cold  war  behavior  if  it  were  never  given  for 
political  reasons  but  altruistically.  Consider  the  countries  in  need:  China, 
Albania,  Bulparia,  Outer  Mongolia,  among  others,  certainly  would  be  recipients 
on  humanitarian  grounds  alone. 

^Aid  was  also  independent  of  ether  foreipn  behavior  for  C2  nations  in 
the  analysis  mentioned  in  footnote  1,  and  in  a  just  completed  analysis  of 
the  behavior  of  182  dyads  -jith  1963  data  (Hummel,  1970b). 

30 

These  six  patterns  that  have  been  formed  in  U.S.  actions  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  operationalizing  Eosenau's  is;sue  area  concent.  For  Hosenau,  an 
issue  area  comprises  a  distinct  ;  interaction  pattern"  and  mobilizes  different 
interests  (1966,  p.  71)  within  a  nation.  Each  of  the  si::  patterns,  whether 
Aid,  Deterrence,  or  Anglo-American,  does  involve  different  interest  groups 
within  the  U.S.  and,  as  I  have  shown,  does  involve  distinct  U.S.  behavior.  If 
this  point  is  rranted,  then  in  effect  this  whole  paper  could  be  considered  a 
definition  of  U.S.  issue,  areas  and  a  linking  of  these  to  "the  variables  defin¬ 
ing  the  external  behavior"  of  the  U.S.  within  Eosenr.u ’ s  framework. 

The  possibility  that  Rosenau’s  nre-theory"  could  be  rigorously  developed 
within  a  field  theory  context,  such  as  that  being  developed  hero,  has  been 
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TABLE  3 


Dimension  Indicator 


1. 

F.conomic  Development 

energy  consumption  per  capita 

•m  • 

Power  Bases 

national  income 

• 

Political  Orientation 

J 

freedom  of  group  opposition” 

4. 

Foreign  Conflict  Behavior 

number  of  threats 

5. 

Density 

population/national  land  area 

6. 

Catholic  Culture 

Honan  Catholics/populntion 

7. 

Domestic  Conflict 

number  domestic  killed 

a. 

Oriental  Culture 

number  of  religious  groups 

9. 

(unnamed) 

foreign  college  students/college  students 

10. 

Traders 

export s/GNP 

11. 

Equality 

government  education  expenditure/ 
government  expenditures 

12. 

Diversity 

number  of  language  groups 

13. 

Sufficiency 

proteins/calories 

cl  / 

—  Measured  as:  0  ®  political  opposition  not  permitted; 

1  ■  restricted  opposition  permitted,  but  cannot  compaign 

for  control  of  government ; 

2  *  unrestricted. 
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of  Che  dlnenslons  of  attribute  space  can  be  usee  to  determine  these  distance 
vectors. 

Appendix  17  contains  the  canonical  analysis  of  U.S.  dyadic  behavior 
and  attribute  distances.  The  resultc  show  how  well  the  variation  of  U.S. 
dyadic  behavior  on  the  six  independent  prttems  can  be  explained  by  the 
attribute  distances  vectors  plus  geographic  distance.  At  the  moment,  our 
interest  is  in  the  overall  rolationshin  between  li.S.  behavior  and  U.S. 
attribute  distances,  for  this  would  be  high  if  results  accord  with  the  field 
theory  axiom  that  distance  vectors  are  forces  determining  behavior. 

Specifically,  wo  are  concerned  with  how  dependent  bchavicr  space  is  on 
attribute  space.  When  we  ask  about  the  relationship  between  spaces,  we  are 
being  severe  in  our  test  (as  we  should  be) ,  for  we  are  askinp  how  dependent 
all  the  infinite  linear  combinations  of  the  six  behavior  patterns  are  on  all 


^0 

(continued) 

pointed  out  by  others.  At  a  1966  conference  on  the  Interdependencies  of 
National  and  International  Political  Systems  reported  in  Rosenau  (1967),  one 
speaker  (only  identified  as  'First  Speaker' )  said  that*  "Uhen  I  think  of  a 
field  that  might  present  some  analogies,  some  models  for  emulation,  for 
studying  national-international  linkages,  the  field  that  cones  most  promin¬ 
ently  to  mind  is  psychology,  particularly  certain  schools  of  psychology. 

Among  the  schools  of  psychology,  the  one  that  seems  to  provide  the  most 
fruitful  grounds  for  emulation  is,  of  course,  field  theory.  It  is  a 
natural  area  of  psychology  in  which  to  look  for  analogies  because  it  is 
specifically  concerned  with  the  linkages  between  the  personality  and  its 
various  environments  or  fields.  Field  theory  is  not  concerned  with  personality 
per  ee — the  needs,  drives,  and  reflexes  of  human  beings.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  particular  external  objects  or  stimuli  acting  upon  the  personality.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  characteristics  of  social  fields  in  which  and  on  which 
individuals  operate"  (Rosenau,  19C7,  p.  31).  The  same  speaker  also  pointed 
out  later:  "Another  typological  problem  that  has  cropped  up  again  and  again 
in  our  discussions  was  also  confronted  by  the  field  theories  in  psychology. 

It  is  the  problem  of  how  one  constructs  a  differential  spatial  geometry  for 
the  various  fields  in  which  the  unit  acts  and  which  act  upon  the  unit.  The 
(Rosenau)  linkage  paper  we  have  discussed  tackles  the  problem  as  one  always 
does  at  the  outset,  in  an  offhand  way.  It  breaks  down  the  international 
environment  of  a  national  system  by  distinguishing  among  their  contiguous 
environment,  the  regional  environment,  the  cold-war  environment,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  field  theorists  in  psychology  have  tackled  the  problem  in  an 
extremely  rigorous  way"  (Rosenau,  1967,  p.  32). 
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the  infinite  linear  combinations  of  attribute  distances. u  The  result  is 
that  the  (trace)  correlation  between  the  two  spaces  is  .68,  v;hich  means 
that  almost  fifty  percent  of  the  variation  of  U.S.  dyads  in  behavior  space 
can  be  explained  by  distance  vectors. 

This  result  is  well  within  the  ball  park.  Considering  that  social 

scientists  point  with  pride  to  correlations  of  .4  and  .5,  ana  that  the 
behavior  being  explained  ranges  fron  private  international  relations  to 
public,  and  from  cooperative  to  conflictful.  And  considering  that  such 
behavior  to  all  nations  is  being  explained,  whether  Yemen,  Cuba,  Haiti, 

U.K.,  France,  or  China  ami  the  U.S.S.P..,  then  to  account  for  almost  fifty 
percent  of  the  behavior  on  the  sir  U.S.  dyadic  patterns  or  their  linear 
combinations  is  positive  evidence  for  the  theory. 

Our  final  concern  is  with  the  six  propositions—  the  linkage,  status, 
distance,  power,  homogeneity,  and  geographic  propositions— tied  together 
within  field  theory  by  the  distance  vector  construct.  How  do  the  canonical 
results  in  Appendix  IV  bear  on  these  propositions? 

Our  first  relevant  finding  is  that  U.S.  Western  European  behavior  and 
Deterrence  are  explained  bv  power  parity,  to  the  amount  of  eighty-eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  variance  (.r»4  correlation).  The  equation  for  this  is 


This  mathematical  concept  of  "all  possible  linear  combinations"  nay 
need  clarification.  Consider  three  variables,  such  as  Xj ,  X2,  and  X3.  A 
linear  combination  would  be  Xj  +  3X  2>  Another  would  be  Xj  +  X2  +  X,.  A 
third  would  be  5X 2  -  I6X3.  In  general,  any  combination  Y  where  Y  ■  aXj+ 
bX 2  +  cX3  and  a,  b,  c  are  any  real  numbers,  is  a  linear  combination.  In  effect, 
Y  is  a  scale  derived  from  the  three  variables  and  an  infinitude  of  such  scales 
can  be  formed  linearly  from  any  set  of  variables.  All  these  scales,  including 
each  variable  iteslf,  constitute  a  space  in  mathematical  terms.  Now,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  behavior  space  of  the  U.S.  is  to  consider  the  infinitude  of  behavior 
scales  that  could  be  linearly  formed  from  the  six  patterns. 
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.81  (WE)  +  .66(DE)  *  -,81(P0) , 

where  WE  means  Western  European  behavior,  DE  stands  for  the  deterrence 

82 

pattern,  and  PO  Is  the  power  distance  vector  as  before. 

This  Is  strong  confirmation  for  status  proposition  C,  which  was 

derived  from  the  theories  that  equal  status  leads  to  high  cooperation  and 

status  disequilibrium  causes  conflict.  This  finding  confirms  both  status 

notions  and  suggests  how  power  alone  can  explain  U.S.  behavior;  economic 
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development  as  a  status  cancels  out  through  having  opposite  effects. 

The  above  equation  provides  a  set  of  estimates  of  behavior,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  WE  and  DE,  from  power  distance  (difference).  Figure  4  plots 
the  estimates  of  this  behavior  combination  from  power  parity.  The  dyads 
fairly  well  align  themselves  along  the  perfect  prediction  line,  as  to  be 
expected  from  a  correlation  of  .94.  As  shown,  U.S.  actions  to  France  on 
this  joint  behavior  (Western  European  plus  deterrence)  could  be  almost 
perfectly  predicted  from  power  distance,  while  U.S.  to  India  is  poorly 
predicted,  U.S.  behavior  tc  India  la  relatively  undercooperative  or  deter¬ 
rent,  given  Indian  power  relative  to  the  U.S.  This  may  be  explained  by  a 
Western-oriented  perception  of  the  U.S.  which  tends  to  underate  non- 
European  nations.  Consider  that  those  to  whom  the  U.S.  underbehaves  in  the 
Figure  are  Egypt,  Japan,  India  and  China,  (excluding  the  U.K. ,  which  is  a 
special  case  and  which  the  U.S.  much  tal.es  for  granted),  while  those  to  whom 

82 

*The  scores  for  WE,  DE,  and  PO  are  assumed  standardized  and  this 
assumption  will  hold  for  all  subsequent  relationships  to  be  discussed. 
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Since  many  papers  of  this  type  are  written  after  the  results  are  in, 
I  should  remark  that  this  one  was  written  (up  to  the  discussions  of  the 
results)  before  completion  of  the  computer  analyses.  Thus,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  these  results  confirm  an  a  priori  hypothesis. 
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the  U.S.  overbehaves  r.re  U.S.S.R.,  Heat  Germany,  Canada,  Italy  and  Israel 
(perceived  In  many  ways  at  really  a  European  style  nation).  This  suggests 
that  a  future  test  include  an  attribute  that  measures  the  Europeanesa  of  o 
nation.  Distance  from  the  U.S.  on  this  attribute  should  then  account  for 
those  deviations  from  prediction  of  power  distance. 

The  second  relevant  finding  is  that  sixty  -eight  percent  i  ?  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  U.S.  dyadic  behavior  on  the  Cold  War  pattern  is  explained  by  distance 
(difference)  in  political  orientation  and  Catholic  culture.  The  equation  is 

.79(CW)  m  ,56(PS)  +  .46(CC), 


where  CM  is  the  cold  war  pettern,  °S  is  political  distance,  and  CC  is  Catholic 

culturo.  The  equation  says  that  Cold  War  behavior  increases,  the  more  polit- 
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ically  distant  the  object  nation  is  and  the  less  is  the  Catholic  culture. ° 

The  plot  of  the  behavior  predictions  from  these  two  attribute  distance  vectors 
is  shown  in  Figure  5.  Clven  their  distances  from  the  U.S.,  we  overact  toward 
Venezuela,  Ireland,  Outer  Mongolia,  China,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  Cold  War 
pattern  and  underact  toward  the  U.K. 

The  finding  expressed  by  the  equation  Indicates  that  Power  Cases  is 
Irrelevant  for  explaining  U.S.  cold  war  behavior  (when  such  behavior  is  under¬ 
stood  to  consist  of  those  behaviors  found  to  cluster  together  into  the  pattern 
I  am  calling  Cold  War).  Father,  such  behavior  is  mainly  a  function  of 


Q  / 

°*The  coefficients  for  the  second  canonical  variates  have  all  been  re¬ 
versed  in  sign  for  simplicity. 
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The  U.S.  is  near  the  mean  in  Catholic  culture.  Thus,  when  differences 
are  taken,  some  U.S.  dyads  will  be  high  positive,  sone  high  negative.  Those  at 
the  high  positive  end  will  be  those  that  arc  lowest  on  Catholic  Culture-  those 
that  arc  high  negative  will  be  highest  on  Catholic  culture.  Thus,  the  positive 
coefficient  on  CC  is  to  be  read  as  indicating  that  Cold  War  behavior  increases 
the  more  non-Catholic  the  object.  If  CC  were  a  distance  magnitude,  then  the  co¬ 
efficient  would  simply  mean  that  the  more  unlike  the  U.S.  in  CC,  the  more  Cold 
War  behavior. 
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polltlcal  and  religious  distance— that  io,  ideology.  The  previous  finding 

in  conjunction  with  this  one  means  that  there  are  two  overlapping  spheres 

of  U.S.  action.  Nations  in  one  sphere  consiot  of  those  which  have  relative 

power  parity  with  the  U.S.  and  toward  which  the  U.S.  directs  Western  European 

behavior  or  deterrenco.  In  the  other  sphere  arc  those  which  arc  far  fron  the 

U.S.  in  political  system  and  nou-Cathollc  to  them  we  direct  Cold  War  behavior. 

Tha  U.S.S.R.  and  China  arc  in  both  spherus,  which  means  that  both  power  parity 

and  ideological  distance  are  forces  influencing  U.S.  behavior  toward  these  two 
36 

nations. 

The  Cold  War  pattern  is  almost  a  cooperative-conflict  continuum,  except 

f  7 

at  the  Cold  War  end  there  is  not  conflict  behavior  necessarily,'  but  rather 
a  lack  of  behavior.  Nations  high  on  this  pattern  are  bein'*  systematically 
ignored— a  conflict  situation  exists  between  then  and  the  U.S.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  continuum  are  a  number  of  cooperative  notions  ,  such  ns  U.N.  voting 
agreement  and  military  commitments.  If  this  end  of  the  Cold  War  continuum,  or 
pattern,  is  taken  as  a  type  of  cooperation,  then  how  docs  the  above  finding 
relate  to  the  six  propositions  of  concern  to  us7  The  finding  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  variation  in  Cold  War  behavior  can  be  accounted  for  by  p(  litical 

and  Catholic  Culture  distances  partially  confirms  the  homogeneity  proposition. 

t 

This  proposition  asserted  that  the  more  sinllar  in  economic  development, 
political  system,  socio-cultural  distance,  and  closer  geographically,  the  more 
cooperative  (or  integrative)  the  two  nations.  We  find  that  only  political  and 

B6 

This  may  seem  trite,  something  chat  is  obvious  from  any  educated  reading 
of  the  New  York  Tines,  however,  the  render  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are 
results  of  the  analysis  of  U.S.  behavior  deta  and  distances,  and  that  anyone 
doing  the  analysis  without  ever  having  read  a  newspaper  or  a  book  on  interna¬ 
tional  relations  would  cone  to  this  "educated”  conclusion.  He  would  undoubtedly 
name  the  patterns  differently  and  talk  more  in  terms  of  coefficients  and  cor¬ 
relations.  But,  he  would  find  the  sane  relationshin  and  make  the  sane  predic¬ 
tions. 

87 

ilote  that  conflict  behavior  is  uncorrelated  with  this  dimension. 
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socio-cultural  distances  are  salient,  but  that  economic  and  geographic  dis¬ 
tances  arc  not.  We  will  return  to  this  point  after  some  other  results  are 
considered. 

The  third  relevant  finding  is  that  fifty-three  percent  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  volume  of  Western  European  behavior  over  deterrent  behavior  is 
explained  by  geographic  distance  and  difference  in  density.  That  is,  the  U.S. 
is  more  inclined  to  de-enpl.isizo  Western  European  behavior  and  de-emphnsize  deter¬ 
rence  if  the  other  nation  is  far  and  densely  populated;  if  close  geographic¬ 
ally  and  spersely  populated,  then  deterrence  is  emphasized  over  Western 
European  behavior.  The  equation  is 

. 5 4 WE  -  . S2DE  *  -.CODS  +  .61GD, 
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where  DS  is  density  and  f.D  geographic  distance.  The  subtraction  of 
deterrence  from  Western  European  behavior  produces  a  scale,  with  U.S.  object 
nations  receiving  high  European  behavior  from  the  U.S.  and  no  deterrence  at 
one  end  and  nations  receiving  high  deterrent  behavior  and  no  Western  European 
behavior  at  the  other.  Considering  that  the  density  dimension  of  attribute 
space  has  not  been  foand  to  involve  much  more  than  the  number  of 
people  Pcr  square  mile  and  railroad  and  road  lengths  (Russctt,  1967;  P.uramol, 
forthcoming)  why  density  should  be  relevant  to  this  behavior  is  not  clear. 

The  fourth  finding  is  that  about  onc-third  of  the  variation  in  U.S. 

Anglo-Anoricnn  behavior  can  be  accounted  for  by  similarity  in  economic 

development,  dissimilarity  in  foreign  conflict  behavior,  the  Catholic  nature 
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of  the  object,  and  pcographic  closeness.  The  equation  is 

||Q 

This  is  not  a  clean  relationship  between  the  variables  mentioned,  for 
from  the  canonical  coefficients  for  the  third  variate  we  can  see  that  Anglo- 
American,  Cold  War  behavior,  and  Economic  Aid  enter  in  to  a  smaller  degree,  as 
do  some  of  the  attribute  distances. 

On 

The  high  values  on  DS  are  nations  of  low  density. 

9®A11  sip, ns  on  the  coefficients  for  the  fourth  canonical  variates  have 
been  reversed. 
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.8 2AA  *  -  .75F.D  +  .80FC  +  .64CC  -  .46GD, 

where  ED  in  economic  development,  FC  is  foreign  conflict,  and  AA  is  Anglo- 
American  behavior.^1 

The  final  relationship  found  in  the  canonical  analysis  is  that  nlnost 

one-third  of  the  variation  in  aid  given  by  the  U.S.  can  be  explained  by  slnil- 

02 

arlty  in  political  system  and  the  degree  of  oriental  culture.  The 
93 

equation  is 


.7c (AID)  -  -.53 (PS)  -  .£4 (03), 


where  OC  means  oriental  culture.  If  a  country  has  religious  diversity  and 

many  nationalities,  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  Buddhist  and  orientals, 
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and  has  had  fomor  membership  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  then  they  are 
most  likely  to  receive  U.S.  aid. 

Five  separate  findings  have  been  presented,  before  these  arc  pulled 
together  with  regard  to  the  si::  propositiens,  the  overall  findings  should 
be  considered  for  the  moment  wholly  in  terms  of  the-  importance  of  economic 
development,  power  bases,  am!  political  orientation. 


According  to  Str-'.usZ'ilupd  and  Possony  (1950,  p.  236).  "Anglo-American 
friendship  or  cooperation  is  partly  based  on  language,  partly  on  luentity  of 
interests  as  determined  by  the  geographical  constellation.  Yet  these  bonds 
are  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  associative  elements  of  cultural  and 
political  structure  and  by  the  pull  of  common  political  ideals — particularly 
if  and  when  these  ideals  meet  the  opposition  of  other  powers.'  The  above 
results  suggest  that  we  subtract  out  the  "political  structure"  and  insert 
"economic  development  distance"  as  one  of  the  bases  of  Anglo-American  friend¬ 
ship. 
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Oriental  Culture  is  indexed  by  the  number  of  religious  groups. 

93 

All  signs  are  reversed  for  the  coefficients  of  the  fifth  canonical 
variates. 

94 

These  attributes  were  those  found  to  be  pert  of  the  Oriental  Culture 
dimension  (Rummel,  forthcoming). 


k 
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From  the  results  In  Appendix  IV  it  can  be  seen  that  economic 

development,  power  bases,  and  political  orientation  (as  Indexed  by  energy 

consumption  per  capita,  national  income,  and  freedom  of  group  opposition) 

have  good  ability  to  explain  behavior.  Economic  development  distance  alone 

96 

explains  7.5  percent  of  the  variation  in  U.S.  dyads  in  behavior  space;  the 
percentages  for  power  bases  and  political  orientation  distances  are  13.9 
and  5.8  respectively.  The  average  variance  accounted  for  by  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  distances  is  3.7.  These  three  distances  together  have  a  higher  ability 
to  explain  behavior  than  any  three  other  distances  among  those  involved  in 
the  nnalyslo.  The  probability  of  this  occurring  by  chance  if  each  of  the 

fourteen  dimensions  has  equal  possibility  to  affect  behavior  is  .0031,  or 
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odds  of  about  322  to  1.  This  is  strong  evidence  for  the  linkage  proposi¬ 
tion  based  on  Roscnau's  "pre-theory." 

All  the  above  results  can  now  be  organised  into  a  table  comparing 
them  with  the  propositions,  ns  shown  in  Table  4.  First,  the  table  shows  th  :< 
the  field  theory  proposition  is  substantiated, as  previously  discussed.  Second, 
the  linkage  proposition  of  Roscnau  is  shown  to  hnve  much  empirical  value  when 
interpreted  in  terms  of  distance. 

Third,  the  status  A  and  D  propositions  are  not  supported.  For  status 
A  proposition,  the  actual  results  for  economic  development  distance  are  in 

^The  results  of  interest  arc  in  the  communality  column  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  matrix. 

^This  variance  and  the  following  ones  are  the  same  as  the  trace  cor¬ 
relation  squared,  but  in  this  case  it  gives  the  variance  in  behavior  space 
explained  by  tho  single  distance.  The  variance  is  derived  by  summing  the 
squared  correlations  (not  shown  in  the  Appendix)  of  the  distance  with  the 
six  patterns  and  dividing  by  six.  This  interpretation  is  possible  because 
the  patterns  are  orthogonal  (slightly  correlated  basic  indicators  were  used 
to  generate  the  distance  vectors) ,  these  variance  figures  would  all  sum  to 
the  squared  trace. 
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This  is  taking  into  account  that  three  distances  outside  of  economic 
development  end  size  have  a  better  ability  to  account  for  U.S.  behavior  than 
political  orientation,  and  that  one  distance  (Catholic  Culture)  accounts  for 


TABLE  4 


Actual  and  Predicted  U.S.  Behavior 


Attribute  Space  Dimensions 


Propositions 

Variance 

Explained 

U.S.  Dyadic  Behavior-'  7 

Econ. 

Dev. 

Dist. 

Power 

Bases 

Dist. 

Pol. 

Orient 

Dist. 

Geog. 

Dist. 

Socio¬ 

cultural 

Dist.e/ 

Field  Theory 

Predicted 

Actual 

Behavior  Space 

100.0 

47.0 

Linkage 

Predicted 

Actual 

Behavior  Patterns 

27.2^ 

7^' 

13.9^ 

»> 

Predicted 

Cooperation 

- 

Status  A 

Predicted 

Cooperation 

m 

- 

- 

* 

Similarity 

Actual 

Anglo-American 

Cooperation 

33.8 

- 

* 

Actual 

Aid 

31.8 

* 

Predicted 

Conflict 

+ 

Status  d 

Actual 

Cold  War 

67.7 

- 

+ 

ft 

Predicted 

Cooperation 

1 

Status  C 

+  Conflict 

- 

Actual 

W.  European  + 

Deterrence 

88.0 

- 

Predicted 

Cooperation 

1 

i 

-  Conflict 

- 

- 

+ 

* 

Distance 

Predicted 

Cooperation 

Power 

-  Conflict 

4- 

Actual 

W.  European  - 

Deterrence 

52.9 

+ 

* 

Predicted 

Cooperation  or 

Geographic 

Conflict 

Actual 

Behavior 

Patterns 

6.0^ 

.J 

_ 

6.0*' 

■^Actual  results  are  derived  from  the  canonical  analysis  in  Appendix  IV. 

— ^This  percentage  is  the  amount  of  variance  in  behavior  space  explained  by  the 
distance.  See  footnote  96  for  discussion. 


•S/This  is  the  total  variance  in  behavior  space  explained  by  the  three  distances. 

See  footnote  96  in  text  for  discussion. 

~^This  is  the  total  variance  in  behavior  satterns  explained  by  geographic  distance. 
See  footnote  96  in  text  for  duscussion. 

g/ 

-  Since  we  are  dealing  with  distance  vectors,  the  direction  of  the  socio-cultural 
distances  were  not  predicted.  All  that  was  predicted  was  a  relationship  to  behavior 
for  at  least  one  of  these  vectors,  which  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  The  finding 
of  such  a  relationship  is  also  shown  by  an  asterisk. 
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che  wrong  direction  and  power  bases  does  not  contribute  much  explanation 

to  behavior.  For  the  status  B  proposition  (the  disequilibrium  one),  the 
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relationship  is  betweotv  dimensions  other  than  those  predicted.  These 
findings  for  status  A  and  B  propositions  do  not  necessarily  falsify  status 
theory,  however,  since  it  was  shown  (Equation  4)  that  status  A  and  B  pro¬ 
positions  in  conjunction  cause  economic  development  distance  to  drop  out 
(the  U.S.  is  cross-pressured  on  this  dimension)  and  leaves  power,  the 
status  C  proposition.  This  proposition,  as  mentioned  and  shown  in  Table  4, 
is  strongly  verified. 

The  evidence  for  the  similarity  proposition  comes  out  slightly  mixed, 
but  on  balance  very  favor.ibly.Two  kinds  of  cooperative  type  behavior  are 
found  related  alone  to  the  distances.  One  is  Anglo-American  Cooperation, 
which  is  most  dependent  on  economic  similarity,  geographic  closeness,  and 
similarity  in  Catholic  culture.  The  second  behavior  is  Aid,  which  is  most 
dependent  on  similarity  in  political  system  and  dissimilarity  in  oriental 
culture.  Were  we  to  define  co (aeration  in  terms  of  a  sum  of  Aid  and  Anglo- 
American  Cooperation,  then  the  proper  distances  would  be  in  the  predicted 
direction,  with  the  exception  of  Oriental  Culture.  This  also  holds  true  if 
we  consider  cooperation  the  opposite  of  Cold  War  (classified  in  the  Table 
for  the  status  C  proposition).  Then,  we  would  find  that  the  anti  Cold  War 
behavior  of  the  U.S.  is  predicted  by  political  similarity  and  Catholic  culture. 
97 (continued)  . 

more  variance  than  economic  development.  This  means  that  there  are  six  permu¬ 
tations  of  the  fourteen  distances,  taken  three  at  a  time,  that  would  have  an 
average  ability  to  account  for  U.S.  behavior  at  a  level  greater  than  the  three 
distances.  When  these  three  distances  are  counted  in  as  a  permutation,  then 
the  formula  for  the  probability  is  7/14x13x12. 

^%ote  that  the  status  B  proposition  is  the  only  one  defining  conflict 
behavior  alone.  Our  results  on  this  tend  to  be  in  line  with  Russett  (1967,  p. 
199),  who  after  relating  U.N.  voting  patterns,  proximity,  economic  interdepen¬ 
dence,  common  institutional  membership,  and  socio-cultural  similarity  to  occur¬ 
rence  of  war  between  nations,  concluded  that  "we  can  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  similarity,  by  itself,  is  a  cause  of  war." 


u 
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The  distance  (from  Wright)  and  power  propositions  do  rot  seem 
applicable.  The  only  part  which  holds  *ip  is  that  geographic  and  socio¬ 
cultural  distances  help  to  explain  cooperation  minus  conflict,  when  such 

99 

comprises  Western  European  cooperation  minus  deterrence. 

Finally,  the  geographic  proposition  does  have  some  validity.  Of 

the  fourteen  distances,  nine  have  less  effect  on  behavior  than  geography 

and  geographic  distance  explains  more  variance  in  U.S.  dyadic  behavior 

than  political  distance.  Consequently,  although  the  total  contribution 

of  geography  in  accounting  for  U.S.  behavior  is  small  (five  percent), 

relatively  geography  plays  a  role  in  U.S.  behavior. ^ 

In  summary,  field  theory  has  been  found  to  explain  a  considerable 
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portion  of  U.S.  dyadic  behavior.  When  status  theory  is  subsumed  by 
field  theory  and  status  differences  are  interpreted  as  vector  distances, 


99 

For  Wright's  proposition,  even  the  wrong  kind  of  cooperation  is 
involved  here.  Given  his  emphasis  on  technological  distance  being  defined 
by  communication  and  transactions  as  measured  by  trade,  the  Anglo-American 
pattern  is  more  appropriate  since  exports  load  most  highly  on  it. 

lOOrhis  is  in  contrast  to  Russett' s  finding  that  the  ability  of 
proprinquity  to  predict  the  clusterings  of  nations  on  UN  voting,  trade, 
socio-economic  characteristics,  and  international  organizations  co-membership 
"is  rather  illusory."  (Russett,  1967,  p.  213) 

^For  contrast,  the  canonical  analysis  was  rerun  using  distance 
magnitudes  instead  of  vectors .  This  would  be  more  consonant  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  distance  employed  by  Wright  and  Russett.  The  trace  correlation  for 
magnitues  is  .63,  as  contrasted  with  ,68  for  vectors,  the  first  two  canon¬ 
ical  correlations  for  magnitudes  are  .94  and  .80,  as  contrasted  with  .94 
and  .80,  which  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  correlations  for  vectors.  More¬ 
over,  the  results  relating  Western  European  Cooperation  plus  Deterrence  to 
power  parity  and  Cold  War  behavior  to  political  distance  are  the  same  in  both 
bases.  Thus,  the  choice  between  vectors  and  magnitudes  must  be  made  on  the 
grounds  other  than  the  ability  to  explain  variance.  In  this  case,  the  elegance, 
ease  of  mathematical  deduction,  and  pictorial  qualities  of  vectors  clearly 
places  the  weight  on  their  side. 
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relative  status  on  dimensions  of  economic  development  and  power  explain  most 

of  the  Western  European  plus  deterrent  behavior  of  the  U. S.  Status  and 

homogeneity  appear  at  the  aggregate  level  as  more  important  concepts  in 

explaining  U.S.  behavior  than  power  or  Wright's  distance  concepts. 

U.S.  dyadic  behavior  is  patterned  at  the  aggregate  level,  and  a  good 

proportion  of  this  behavior  is  the  consequence  of  attribute  distances  from 

other  nations,  particularly  on  economic  development,  power  bases,  and 

political  orientation,  and  geographical  distance.  The  direction  of  the 

effect  of  power  distance  on  U.S.  behavior  is  better  explained  by  status 

considerations,  than  by  traditional  emphasis  on  power  alone. 

Were  we  to  consider  the  hypothesc  (1)  U.S.  conflict  behavior  is  a 

result  of  power  parity,  (2)  Cold  War  behavior  or  deterrent  behavior  is  a 

consequence  of  the  closeness  in  power  of  the  object,  (3)  U.S.  conflict  is 

dependent  on  power,  or  similar  hypotheses, then  they  also  find  little  con- 
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f irmation  in  the  results. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  why  this  should  be  so.  The  results 
suggest  a  misemphasis  on  power  at  the  aggregate  level,  perhaps  due  to  the 
individual  level  traditions  of  theory  and  research  in  international  relations. 
At  the  individual  level,  the  effect  of  power  on  international  behavior  is 
clear.  International  relations  appear  to  be  shaped  by  power,  as  does  the 
political  world  to  the  young  radical  who,  disequllibrated  on  dimensions  of 

wealth,  power,  and  prestige,  is  trying* to  fight  the  establishment.  The 

\ 

relevance  of  status  dimensions  cannot  be  seen  at  the  individual  level,  for 
they  are  comparative  and  aggregative  concepts.  Status  is  a  construct;  power 

*°^See  also  Sullivan  (1970)  who  in  a  dyadic  study  cf  conflict  found 
power  parity  to  have  no  appreciable  correlation  with  conflict.  Only  when 
conflict  is  considered  relative  to  cooperation  does  power  come  in,  and  then 
as  predicted  by  status  theory. 
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is  an  abstraction  derived  from  observation  of  relative  influence. 

Similarly  in  international  relations,  power  is  obvious  and  status  is 
something  that  has  to  be  pointed  out.  The  findings  here  and  in  the  works 
of  Galtung,  Ataujo,  and  Schvartznan  (1966) ,  Gleditsch  (1969),  Schwartmirf  (1966), 
and  Heintz  (1969)  suggest  that  in  dealing  with  power  in  international  relations 
we  might  put  on  a  different  thinking  cap. 


*®^To  borrow  a  distinction  from  Etzloni,  1  am  thinking  of  status  as 
an  analytical  property  of  nations.  "Analytical  properties  are  not  properties 
of  any  single  unit  but  are  derived  from  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  unit- 
attributes.  Unlike  unit-properties  or  relational  properties  /like  power/, 
analytical  properties  cannot  be  observed.  They  arc  'second  order'  abstrac¬ 
tions."  (Etzioni,  1965,  p.  19) 
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APPE1JDIX  Is  DATA  SOURCES  AND  DEFINITIONS 

The  following  sources  and  definitions  are  for  the  variables  listed 
in  Table  2  of  the  text. 

1 .  Exports  of  books  and  periodicals  US-»j :  Commodity  Trade 
Statistics.  U.N.  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  Vol.  5,  No.  4,  pp.  573-576. 

2.  Tourists.  US-»j:  Statistical  Yearbook.  1957  and  1963,  United 
Nations;  International  Travel  Statistics,  1955  and  1963;  Vtorldmark 
Encyclopedea  of  Nations. 

3.  Treaties,  US-»j:  Includes  all  bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties  and  agreements  signed  during  1954-1956  and  filed  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  during  the  years  1955-1961.  Accessions, 
supplementary  agreements,  and  exchanges  of  notes  were  counted  along  with 
formal  treaties  and  agreements.  Source:  Statements  of  Treaties  and 
Internation-?.!  Agreements .  UN,  monthly  publications,  January,  1954  to 
January,  1961. 

4.  Exports,  US-M:  Includes  re-exports.  Source:  Statesman’s 
Yearbook  1958.  pp.  620-622. 

Students.  U5>1 :  U.S.  college  students  studying  abroad  during 
1955-56  and  includes  students  from  U.S.  territories.  Source:  Study  Abroad. 
UNESCO,  1956-58,  pp.  64-65. 

6.  Emigrants,  US-H:  Demographic  Yearbook  1957,  United  Nations, 
pp.  618-28,  629-39. 

7.  Embassy  or  legation,  US-»j:  Statesman’s  Yearbook  1955,  pp.  625— 
627.  Data  as  of  March  1,  1954. 
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8.  Intergovernmental  Organizations  of  which  U.S.  and  j  are 
comembers:  Yearbook  of  International  Organizations  1954-55,  pp.  27-227. 

9.  Agreement  US-j  on  Major  1955  Dimensions  of  U.N.  Voting;  The 
agreement  (or  similarity)  measure  of  UN  voting  between  the  U.S.  and  nation  j 
is  the  reciprocal  Euclidean  distance*  between  the  two  nations  on  the  seven 
major  independent  dimansions  of  U.N.  voting  (roll  calls  in  the  Plenary 
Sessions  and  Committees) .  Each  dimension  was  given  equal  weight  in 
determining  the  distance.  In  effect,  the  agreement  measure  indexes 

how  close  the  US  and  object  are  on  the  issues  to  come  before  the  U.N. 

For  a  more  thorough  description  of  the  data,  see  Rummel,  R.  J.  Dimensions 
of  Nations,  forthcoming. 

10.  Negative  Sanctions  Factor  Scores ,  US-»j :  See  variable  12. 

11.  Military  Violence  Factor  Scores ,  US-»j :  See  variable  12. 

12.  Negative  Communication  Factor  Scores ,  US-»j :  Variables  10-12 
are  (orthogonally  rotated)  factor  scores  resulting  from  a  previous  component 
factor  analysis  (Rummel,  1967)  of  all  nation  dyads  (340)  manifesting  foreign 
conflict  behavior  on  any  one  of  sixteen  variables:  violent  acts,  planned 
violent  acts,  incidences  of  violence,  discrete  military  acts  or  clashes, 
days  of  violence,,  negative  acts,  diplomatic  rebuffs,  negative  communications, 
written  or  oral  negative  communications,  unclassified  negative  communications, 
accusations,  representations  or  protests,  warnings,  and  anti-foreign  demon¬ 
strations  . 

For  the  negative  sanctions  factor,  the  major  loadings  involved 
diplomatic  rebuff  (.71)  and  incidence  of  violence  (-.60).  In  1955,  the 
U.S.  rebuffed  diplomatically  (once  each)  Burma,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Japan. 
There  was  incidents  of  violence  for  the  U.S.  involving  N.  Korea  and  the  U.S.g.R. 
in  1955. _ 

♦Actually,  the  similarity  equals  1  -  (d.  ./max  d  for  all  dyads  in  the  U.N.), 
where  d.  .  is  the  Euclidean  distance  between  nations  on  the  7  major  dimen¬ 
sions  of  U.N.  voting  and  max  d  is  the  largest  distance  for  all  the  dyads. 
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For  the  military  violence  factor,  the  major  loadings  are  number  of 
violent  acts  (.97),  planned  violent  acta  (.97),  discrete  military  actions 
(.97),  days  of  violence  (.97),  and  written  or  oral  negative  communications 
(.65).  In  1955,  the  U.S.  had  violent  military  actions  with  China,  U.S.S.R. , 
and  N.  Korea;  planned  violent  acts  and  discrete  military  actions  with  the 
same  nations;  and  in  total  two  days  of  violence  with  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  one  day  with  N.  Korea.  The  U.S.  expressed  written  or  oral  negative 
comsmnicatlons  to  China,  Egypt,  France,  Peru,  and  Rumania  once,  S.  Korea 
twice,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  six  times. 

For  the  negative  communications  factor,  the  major  loadings  involved 
number  of  negative  communications  (.95),  accusations  (.94),  written  negative 
communications  (.92),  oral  negative  communications  (.89),  negative  acts 
(.77),  warnings  (.69),  representations  (.63). 

13.  Economic  Aid,  US-»1 :  Data  are  for  loans  and  grants,  and  aid 
from  Includes  AID  predecessors,  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  Food  for  Peace, 
and  Import-Export  Bank.  The  data  for  1955  are  the  annual  average,  1953-57. 
Source:  U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  and  Assistance  from  International 
Organizations,  1946-1966.  Special  Report  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  March  17,  1967. 

14.  Private  Investment.  US-H :  Total  direct  investment  (in  material 
productive  or  distributive  items)  as  of  1955.  Sources:  Economic.  Almanac 
I960,  Newsweek  Edition,  p.  470;  U.S,  Production  Abroad  and  the  Balance  of 
Payments ,  Polk,  Meister,  and  Veit,  1966;  U.S.  Private  and  Government 
Investments  Abroad,  R.  F.  Mikesell;  Survey  of  Current  Business  (various 
issues) ;  Worldmark  Encyclopedea  of  Nations 

15.  Military  Aid ,  US-*j :  Data  are  for  loans  and  grants  and  includes 
Military  Assistance  Program  grants  and  credits  and  addition  from  excess 
stocks.  The  data  for  1955  are  the  annual  average,  1953-57.  Same  source 

as  variable  13. 
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16.  Military  Committment,  US-»j :  1  ■  at  least  one  such  committment 

exists  In  1955;  0  ■  no  such  committment.  A  military  committment  Is  defined 
as  the  existence  of  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  collective  defense  treaty 
between  the  U.S.  and  J.  Source:  Collective  Defense  Treaties  .  .  . .  91st 
Coi^.ss,  First  Session,  April  21,  1969,  pp.  1-14. 

17.  Official  Visits.  US-H :  Comprises  state,  official,  or  personal 
visits  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  or  Cabinet  member  to  j  and  not 
Involving  participation  In  an  International  conference  In  j  by  three  or  more 
nations.  Source:  New  York  Times  Index.  Information  Please  Almanac. 

18.  Military  Personnel  Stationed  in,  US-»j:  Military  personnel 
comprise  Army  officers  and  enlisted  men  serving  In  j.  Source:  Strength 
of  the  Army.  Unclassified  CSGPA-332  Department  of  the  Army,  June  30,  1955. 

19.  Conferences.  US-1:  Number  of  International  conferences  U.S. 
and  j  coparticipated  in  during  1955.  Such  conferences  Include  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  and  all  Security  Council  meetings.  To  be  a  conference, 

It  must  be  attended  by  at  least  three  nations.  Source:  U.S.  Department 
of  State  Bulletin.  1955. 
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APPENDIX  II:  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 


The  following  three  tables  give  the  results  of  a  component  factor 
analysis  of  nineteen  foreign  relations  variables  for  the  U.S.  Data  arc 
for  81  objects  of  U.S.  behavior  for  1955.  The  sample  comprises  all  nations 
that  have  been  Independent  for  at  least  two  years  and  have  a  population 
greater  than  750,000. 

Correlations  for  the  component  analysis  were  product  moment.  Data 
were  not  transformed  and  missing  data  were  estimated  using  a  regression 
estimation  technique  (Wall  and  Rummel,  1969).  The  component  analysis  was 
done  using  the  principal  axis  technique.  All  factors  with  eigenvalues 
greater  than  .90  were  rotated.  The  number  of  factors  criteria  was  lowered 
slightly  below  1.00  to  include  a  specific  factor  for  economic  aid  and 
rotation  was  to  the  varlmax  criterion. 

Rotated  loadings  |.50|  are  underlined. 
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TA~LP  of  positive  eigenvalues 
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APPENDIX  111:  U.S.  BEHAVIOR  FACTOR  SCORES 


The  factor  tcoree  presented  hero  wore  computed  using  the  f  omul  a 

S  •  EP(F*P)"1, 

where  S  is  the  aatrlx  of  factor  scores*  Z  the  standardised  data  aatrlx, 

and  P  the  rotated  factor  aatrlx  given  in  Appendix  II.  Scores  are  standardised. 

The  three  letter  cedes  ueod  in  the  factor  scoro  listing  will  be 
given  first,  to  be  followed  bp  the  scores  theaselves. 
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Hatlooi,  Codot,  and  I.D.t 


Political 


Coda 

Abbreviation 


Coda 

Political  Unit  Abbreviation 


i .  Afghanistan 

AFC 

2.  Albania 

ALB 

3.  Argentina 

ARC 

4.  Auatralia 

AUL 

3.  Auatria 

AW 

6.  Balgita 

BEL 

7.  Bolivia 

SOL 

8.  Braail 

BRA 

9.  Bulgaria 

BUL 

10.  Burua 

BOR 

11.  Caabodia 

CAM 

12.  Canada 

CAN 

13.  Ceylon 

CRT 

14.  Chile 

an. 

13.  China 

CRH 

16.  Republic  of  China 

CRT 

17.  Colonbla 

COL 

16.  Coe  to  Rica 

COS 

19.  Cbba 

COB 

20.  Csechoolevakla 

CSS 

21.  Doanark 

on 

22.  Dominican  Republic 

DOM 

23.  Icuador 

ECU 

24.  Igypt  (OAR) 

IGF 

23.  11  Salvador 

as 

26.  Ithiopla 

ETH 

27.  Finland 

PIN 

28.  Prance 

PM 

29.  Germany  (D.D.R.) 

as 

30.  Germany  (Pad.  Rap.) 

aw 

31.  Greece 

GRC 

32.  Guatemala 

GOA 

33.  Haiti 

MAX 

34.  Honduraa 

HON 

33.  Hungary 

RUN 

36.  India 

XMD 

37.  Xndeneola 

INS 

38.  Iran 

xw 

43.  Japan  JAP 

44.  Jordan  JOR 

43.  Korea  (Don.  Dtp.)  KON 

46.  Korea  (tap.  of)  KOI 

47.  Lebanon  111 

46.  Liberia  UK 

49.  Libya  LR 

30.  Haxico  MIX 

SI.  Nopal  IBP 

32.  Netherlanda  NIH 

S3.  Now  Zealand  N1W 

34.  Nicaragua  NIC 

33.  Norway  NOt 

36.  Outer  Mongolia  OUT 

37.  Pakistan  PAK 

31.  Panana  PAM 

39.  Paraguay  PAR 

60.  Pern  FIR 

61.  Philippiaoa  PNI 

62.  Poland  POL 

63.  Portugal  POR 

64.  Rnonla  RIM 

63.  faudl  Arabia  SAD 

66.  Spain  8PN 

67.  Sweden  tND 

68.  twitsarland  SHZ 

69.  Syria  8TR 

70.  Thailand  TAX 

71.  Torbay  TOR 

72.  Onion  of  Sooth  Africa  IMS 

73.  Obion  of  Soviet  OSR 

Socialiat  Repub lica 

74.  United  Kingdon  OK 

73.  Onitod  Stataa  of  USA 

Ana rice 

76.  Uruguay  ORA 

77.  Vonotuela  VKN 

78.  Tenon  TIM 


COf!PO:*'L  . 


amlysis  or  1V55  tniAvioR 


VARIABLE 

NO. 

1  US/*  AFT, 

2  US/-/LC 
?  US/- A^G 
A  US/-/UI 
£  US/-AUS 
t  US/- Hi 
i  usA-eci 

£  US /-HP  A 
5  US/-MUI 
1C  US/-p’j9 

11  US/-CAW 

12  US/-CAN 
1?  US/-C?v 
1A  US/-CML 
15  US/-CHf 
1 i  USA-CMT 
1?  US/-CTL 

if  usz-crs 

!S  US/-CU0 
2C  US/-C2F 

21  us/-e:# 

2?  u:,/-crv 

22  US/-fCU 
2a  US/.  FGP 
2£  US/-ELS 


or  «  its  all  *ATT0W  ra  Mown*  «u*(«  data. 
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c.29ft? 
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NF'-  ANALYSIS  OF  1955  BEHAVIOR  CF  US  TO  ALL  EAUOL'*’  V.'Pl!  ESTIVATED  MISSU'G  DATA. 


VARIABLE 

NO,  \/F*E 

1 

• 

2 

F A C I fi °  SCORES 

3  4 

5 

6 

2fc  USA- ETH 

-C.30A7 

C. 1 71P 

0.2  S®a 

0.4007 

-9.2267 

0.2190 

US  *-F If 

-9. ! 15’ 

C.  JGOC 

tvfln 

9 . 1  *>r,i 

".?2E* 

9 . 3952 

2S  USA-??', 

A.Anio 

0.4613 

9.6953 

-9.  -.0"O 

-1.9P67 

-1.8386 

2"  US/-CME 

7 

-C. 0360 

C.6161 

r.2  ?*2 

-0.’9?Q 

0.3339 

.  US  t  -  u'  M 

7.3R6« 

"•105® 

-0.A5H 

0.*>9£." 

4.040! 

0.5070 

’1  US/-CCC 

r. A®?? 

0.31«? 

".?!1* 

-9.374-' 

-6.9499 

-0.062? 

’?  usz-cua 

—  3  •  ° !  3 ! 

('.’'“A* 

9. "652 

-!  .IDA'S 

-9.1&46 

C.0<*50 

2?  US  A -HA  I 

-C.8259 

0.2316 

C."47? 

-i .  v.?q 

-9 .0662 

0.1851 

?*  USA-HCf 

-9.759’ 

C.?!®2 

0.16’C 

-1.3077 

-".2039 

9.269? 

2  5  US/-HJK 

-G.  581" 

9.2209 

-1.243* 

9.  A  57.3 

C .61 9" 

0.A17A 

2 <  us/-r  r 

-9.1171 

-0.08"7 

C .  rk  1  p  r. 

".6049 

-9.2927 

-1.6255 

us / - 1 r : s 

-9.;aa«» 

9.1 5*4 

-C.3M* 

0.  3P«*4 

0."874 

9.207? 

if 

“"•4416 

0. 1365 

9.2C5A 

".5541 

-0.1400 

-0.7874 

?s  us/- k: 

-9.3*2P 

9. 15® 9 

C. 1A»1 

0.5525 

9.0157 

0.2570 

-C  US/- |tc 

-S.!?74 

0.0511 

9.1717 

".6427 

-0.9266 

0.4405 

4  1  US /- !Sf 

-".1665 

9. 03’6 

-1.5326 

-0.190? 

0.9220 

’-0.2726 

a:  us/-  :u 

?.9?9i 

0. 15C0 

C.9A?7 

-C .61 96 

0.9410 

-0.7856 

A?  US /-J*p 

".6618 

-9. 03? 7 

0.A3A7 

57®0 

3.»61« 

0.2411 

44  u:.*-jr& 

-9.4)<jr 

C.170A 

C. ! 6°5 

0.7QA5 

-0.r674 

9.1198 

AS  USA-FCf 

f . 2561 

-0.041? 

1  .6469 

2.6475 

-2.229’ 

C. 1 307 

A<  US/-KAS 

-C.18C1 

9.2250 

9.25«2 

0.527y 

1.5446 

-4.5410 

A  7  US/-U.0 

-1 .9Q51 

-0.0195 

-0.9145 

0.34a? 

-0.1246 

-1.2927 

Af  US/-LEP 

-c.?21a 

0.  1Q15 

9.»  ?!S 

0.36*0 

-9.2302 

0.3542 

'•S  US/-L2? 

*,'.2S9] 

9.1556 

0.2028 

0 . 5  ?  5  , 

“9.1331 

C. 2403 

SC  US^-LfLY 

-".?S36 

C. 0006 

0.12*2 

0.7152 

9.1226 

-9.0272 
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COMPONENT  ANALYSIS  OF  1955  BEHAVIOR  OF  US  TO  ALL  NATIONS  WITH  ESTIMATED  MISSING  DATA. 


VARIABLE 

NC.  NAPE 

1 

2 

FACTOR  SCOPES 

9  4 

£ 

6 

51  USA-V£x 

-0.7! 3n 

-0.5228 

0.1326 

-1.2*29 

-0.0729 

0. 3955 

52  US/-NEP 

-0.3736 

0.1450 

C.1205 

0.0684 

-0.1132 

0.1096 

52  USA-NTH 

1.1495 

0.1705 

0.3054 

-1.1065 

-0.4867 

0.7543 

54  USA-NEW 

o 

c 

p-l 

• 

o 

0.2C74 

C.2011 

-0.5396 

-0.7621 

0.6951 

55  U5A-MC 

-0.6093 

0.2334 

0.2040 

-1.4471 

-0.*°61 

C. 35  33 

5t  USA-NCP 

0.4342 

0.3158 

0.2915 

-0.7746 

-0.4009 

0.7094 

5?  USA-CUT 

C.C274 

-0.0604 

0.6150 

2.3455 

-0.3768 

0.3656 

5e  USA- PAK 

0.4 70? 

0.7263 

C. 0519 

-0.2493 

-0.4255 

-1.2994 

59  USA-PAN- 

-0.7641 

0.1470 

C.1B44 

-1.4434 

-0.3439 

0.2574 

bC  USA-PAR 

-0.07*4 

0.2846 

C. 31 20 

-0.7870 

-0.7446 

0.8231 

fcl  USA-PEP. 

0.0457 

0.29*3 

C.6251 

-0.6454 

-0.C201 

C. 5307 

62  US/-PHI 

0.4*8* 

-0.0227 

0.0735 

-0.2145 

-0.2675 

0.1854 

6?  USA-FOL 

-0.4402 

0.2228 

-0.0534 

0.4971 

0.1141 

0.4465 

64  USA-PPR 

0.7062 

0.157? 

0.7342 

0.7625 

-0.7056 

1.0294 

6  5  USA-OUf' 

-C.477C 

0.1694 

0.1138 

0.7040 

0.252? 

0.3182 

66  USA- SAL 

-0.4976 

-0.0569 

C.1408 

0.9467 

0.0093 

C. 2303 

67  USA-SPN 

f,.r>250 

0.0543 

C.304? 

0.312° 

• 

-O.1445 

-1.0366 

te  USA-SLC 

-0.0050 

0.0740 

0.2640 

0.001  2 

-0.2225 

C. 7605 

6?  USA-SW2 

1.3421 

0.2293 

C. 3786 

0. 5039 

0.355? 

1  .4177 

7C  USA-SYR 

-0.3P40 

0.1907 

-0.2103 

0.582? 

0.1 874 

C.4253 

71  USA-TAf 

-0.6030 

C. 1896 

-0.0228 

-1.0159 

-0.4046 

-0.4586 

72  USA- TUP 

0.5454 

0.3846 

C. 3083 

-0.7110 

-C.°23° 

-1.3216 

72  USA-UUS 

C • 3653 

“C  •  1  309 

C. 8095 

1 .0470 

-0.7739 

C. 5704 

74  USA-USR 

0.0183 

0.3664 

-7.7364 

O.O050 

-2.0014 

0.1129 

7*  usa-lnf 

4.4*01 

-1.1 ?°3 

-r.374e 

-  0,.  4  514 

-1.0310 

-0.6908 

-ns- 
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COMPONENT 

analysis  OF 

1955  BEHAVIOR 

OF  US  TO 

ALL  NATIONS 

WITH  ESTIMATED 

MISSING  DATA 

VARIABLE 

NO. 

.  NAME 

5 

FACTOR  SCORES 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7fc 

USA-UkA 

-0.1515 

0 .  A  2  0  2 

0.2212 

-0.5107 

-0.1297 

1.0589 

11 

USA-VTN 

0.^21 & 

-0.0604 

0.6189 

2.3455 

-0.3768 

0.3656 

1  £ 

USA-VTS 

-1. ?949 

-0.0038 

O.IO33 

0.2858 

-0.1979 

-3.7856 

79 

USA-VEN 

-0. 836P 

-1 .0614 

C.1912 

-1.1770 

-0.3381 

0.4210 

8  C 

USA- YEV 

-0.4731 

0.1512 

C.1315 

1.0015 

0.0263 

0.1893 

6  1 

US A-YUG 

-0,7230 

0.0320 

-0.2763 

-0.1712 

0.350? 

-2.3595 

*** 
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APPENDIX  IV:  CANONICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  following  tables  present  the  major  canonical  results. 

The  first  table  gives  the  canonical  correlations,  significance 
levels,  and  trace  canonical  correlation  (the  correlation  between  the  two 
spaces) .  The  formula  for  lambda,  A,  Is 

A  -  n  (1  -  r£), 
k«l 

where  q  Is  the  number  of  canonical  correlations,  k  is  the  kth  canonical 
correlation  r.  The  chi-square  equals  -{n  -  0.5(p  +  q  +  l)}logeA,  where 
n  »  the  number  of  dyads  (81),  q  ■  the  number  of  behavioral  dimensions  (6), 
and  p  =  the  number  of  distances  (14) .  The  degrees  of  freedom  equal 
{p  -  (k  -  l)Hq  -  (k  -  1)}  and  the  Z  transformation  is  for  reference  to 
corresponding  areas  under  the  normal  curve.  The  trace  correlation  is, 

q  ,  U 
trace  ■  (  l  r£/q)~. 

k»l 

The  second  table  gives  the  canonical  coefficients  and  are  equivalent 
to  regression  coefficients. 

The  third  table  shows  the  canonical  structure  matrix,  which  gives 
the  correlations  of  the  variables  with  the  canonical  variables  and  their 
communallty. 

The  fourth  table  lists  how  much  of  the  proportion  of  total  variance 
in  the  variables  is  accounted  for  by  each  of  the  canonical  variates. 
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In  evaluating  the  direction  of  relationship  between  distances  and 
the  patterns  of  behavior,  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  direction 
of  loadings  on  the  pattern  in  the  factor  loading  matrix  of  Appendix  II. 

For  example,  the  high  loadings  on  the  Anglo-American  pattern  are  negative. 
This  means  that  dyads  with  Anglo-American  behavior  will  have  large 
negative  factor  scores.  Thus,  in  evaluating  the  canonical  coefficients 
for  Anglo-American  behavior,  their  signs  should  be  reversed  to  get  the 
proper  direction  of  relationahip  of  distances  to  high  magnitudes  of  this 
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•  4  IRONtOR^fN-k  t«Ai  •  <•#>•• 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  is  considered  In  terns  of  six  hypotheses 
tased  on  (1)  the  linkage  "pre-theory"  of  Jmm  Roaenau,  (2)  the  social  status  theory  of 
lohnn  Caltung,  (3)  the  distance  theory  of  Quincy  Wright,  (4)  the  power  transition  theory 
if  A.  F.  K.  Orttaoakl,  (S)  the  integration-regional  findings  of  Bruce  Russet t,  and  (6)  pro- 
tosltlons  abau»  geographic  distance. 

These  hypotheses  are  linked  together  by  the  notion  of  a  distance  vector.  Interpreted 
In  terns  of  the  constructs  of  "attribute  space,"  "behavior  space,"  and  "dyads,"  and  devel¬ 
oped  within  a  geometric  fronevork  called  field  theory. 

1e  tent  this  field  theory  and  hypotheses  subsumed  by  It,  data  on  nineteen  foreign 
relation-  and  actions  of  the  U.S.,  ranging  fron  tourists  and  treaties  to  negative  cosnunl- 
catlons  and  sanctions,  toward  81  object  nations  were  correlated  (using  canonical  analysis! 
with  the  distances  between  the  l?.S.  snd  other  nations  on  econoalc  development ,  site  or 
power  bases,  political  orientation,  socio-cultnral  dimensions,  and  geographic  distance. 

The  general  results  support  the  "pre-theory"  of  Hosenau,  *:he  status  theory  of  Caltung, 
and  an  emphasis  on  homogeneity  In  Integration  theory.  This  suggests  that  these  theories 
can  be  synthesised  In  a  larger  framework  such  as  field  theory. 

Two  specific  results  are:  (1)  l*.S.  behavior  townrd  other  nations  consist  of  six  Inde¬ 
pendent  pattern?::  h'cstern-European  Cooperation,  Anglo-American  Cooperation,  Aid,  Cold  War 
behavior.  Deterrence,  and  Negative  Sanctions:  (2)  Joint  Ver.tern-Kuropean  Cooperation  (suet 
as  treaties,  military  aid,  studenta,  snd  conferences)  and  Deterrent  Action  of  the  B.S. 
teward  another  nation  arc  a  function  of  the  power  party  of  the  object  nation  (with  a  mul¬ 
tiple  correlation  of  .94). 
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